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Freeing  an  Innocent  Man 


James  Johnston  spent  seven  months  in  a 
jail  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  awaiting  trial  for  a 
bank  robbery  he  did  not  commit,  because 
prosecutors  refused  to  acknowledge  flaws  in 
the  case  against  him. 

Then  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  reporter  Laura  Frank  got 
on  the  case. 

Frank  re|X)rted  that  Johnston, 
who  had  been  living  on  Rochester’s 
streets,  had  moved  to  Georgia  a 
few  weeks  before  the  robbery  was 
committed.  ^ 

She  disclosed  that  Johnston’s 
handwriting  and  fingerprints  didn’t  match 
those  found  on  a  note  used  in  the  robbery. 

Frank  found  that  police  had  ignored  a 
bank  teller  when  the  teller  had  tried  to  tell 
them  that  Johnston  might  not  be  the  robber. 


And  she  disclosed  that  a  bank  surveillance 
photo  used  to  identify  Johnston  was  of  such 
poor  quality  that  it  might  not  stand  up  as 
evidence. 

Based  pardy  on  information  brought  to 
light  by  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  a  federal  judge  has 
dismissed  charges  against  Johnston. 
Assistant  Public  Defender  William 
Clauss  credited  the  newspaper. 
“This  shows  the  value  of  the  First 
Amendment,”  he  said. 

Frank  helping  to  free  an  innocent 

man,  Laura  Frank  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  upheld  their  First 
Amendment  resf>onsibilities  —  a  key  compo¬ 
nent  of  NEWS  2000,  the  Gannett  program 
to  improve  news  content  by  keeping  up  with 
the  changing  needs  of  readers. 
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I  Editor  &  Publisher 

International 

Year  Book 


The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


ESSENTIAL  DATA  FOR  EVERYONE  WORKING  IN  OR 
WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH  CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS 

•  Section  I— U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II--U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  111— Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV-Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find  the  people 
you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names,  tides,  areas  of 
responsibility,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers. 

•  Section  V-News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI— Newspaper  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  tides,  addresses,  phone  and  fiix  numbers,  membership 

directories,  journalism  schools  and  faculty,  newspaper  representatives, 
foreign  correspondents,  brokers  and  ^praisers...and  more. 

New!  Part  2 --Who’s  Where 

A  listing  of  general  interest  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  tide,  newspaper  and  phone  number  is 
now  a  separate  book.  Keep  it  handy  as  a  phone  directory. 


ON  CD-ROM.  TOO! 

Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly  —  With  a  CD-ROM  drive 
linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have  access  to  Year  Book  information 
instantiy.  A  fully  indexed,  searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out 
Year  Book  information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast  -  The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display 
capability  of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data  -  All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in 
a  wide  range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF,  ASCII,  etc. 
Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings  —  The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased 
with  listing  capabilities,too.  customize  mailing  lists  for  each  of  your 
communications  projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections  —  The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year 
Book  data  for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s  Where 
sections.. .names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of  responsibility,  plus 
other  critical  information  about  newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and 


More  than 
250,000 
Newspaper 
Facts! 


~  ^ 

J  \T  payment  to: 

J\lOW  ^  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book. 

II  West  19th  Street,  New  York. 
NT  10011-4234.  Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  333.  Payments  must  accompany  all 
orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and  Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply 
proper  street  address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to 
P.O.  boxes.  All  renuttance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


Pricing 


Network  versions  are 
available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380 
ext.  333  for  pricing. 


•  One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  book 

•  Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more: 

$92  per  book 

•  International  orders 

(outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  book. 

•  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $495 

•CD-ROM  wiA  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $895 


Look  for  the  convenient  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 
Books  will  be  available  for  shipment  late  April,  the  CD-ROM  several  ^ 
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Dow  Jones 

Business  Information 
Services 

Free  trial  for  new  cmtomen  only.  All  trademarks  refeterKed  herein  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  O  1995  Dow  Jones  fit  Company,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


HI  lUisiness  &  World  Newswires 
HI  Dow  .loiies  1  cXl  I.ibrarv 
HI  Company  &  liidusirv  Information 
H  Quotes.  Market  Data  &  Analysis 
H  Dow  .lones  CXistomC  lips 
Hi  Symbols 
HI  General  Services 
Hi  f  ree  Online  Help 
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Only  EX)w  Jones 
Delivers  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
T)  This  Address. 


Introducing  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  - 
Newsroom  Edition. 

There's  only  one  place  for  online  access  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal* 
the  world's  most  respected  source  of  business  news  and  financial 
information.  Dow  Jones  News/RetrievaL*  And  now,  News/Retrieval 
has  a  service  that's  specially  designed  for  your  needs. 

The  News/Retrieval  -  Newsroom  Edition  gives  news  organiza¬ 
tions  a  powerful  research  and  reporting  tool  for  a  budgetary 
price:  exclusive  online  access  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  plus  35 
million  documents  from  1,800  other  newspapers,  business  and 
industry  publications;  business  newswires;  the  top-rated  electron¬ 
ic  clipping  service;  stock  quotes;  news  briefs;  and  more.  Use  the 
Newsroom  Edition  from  Dow  Jones  to: 

•  Research  stories  from  the  world's  top  newspapers... 

Dow  Jones  delivers  more  top  newspapers  than  any  other  online 


service,  including  the  most  respected  names  in  journalism: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Financial  Times  and  The  Washington  Post. 

•  Stay  on  top  of  your  beat,  industry  news  and  trends... 

Dow  Jones  CustomClips'^  automatically  selects  the  stories  that 
matter  to  you. 

•  Get  a  jump  on  breaking  business  news.. .Dow  Jones'  exclusive 
newswires  are  the  wires  of  record  for  news  on  business  and  the 
economy  around  the  world. 

No  matter  how  tight  your  deadline  or  daunting  your  information 
needs,  nobody  delivers  like  Dow  Jones. 
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I  Call  1-800-975-4327  For  A  Free  I 
I  Trial  And  Free  Software.  I 
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Press  One  was  on  hold, 
ready  to  run.  Reporters 
from  local  TV  stations  were  on  standby, 
ready  to  tape.  Once  the  word  got  out, 
the  press  and  the  cameras  began  to  roll. 


In  minutes,  more  than  20,000  copies 
of  the  St  Petersburg  Times  Baseball 
Extra  were  published.  On  each  copy, 
the  headline  screamed,  “We  got  it!” 

After  18  years  of  trying  for  baseball  we 
heard  Major  League  Baseball  announce 
its  award  of  an  expansion  team  to 
Tampa  Bay.  Staffers-from  News 
and  Circulation  to  the  Pressroom  and 
Transportation-worked  together  in 
getting  the  Baseball  Extra  out  to 
tile  conununity  and  the  media, 
both  local  and  national. 


By  the  end  of  the  day,  all  but  150  copies 
had  been  sold. 


We  believe  news  important  to  our  area 
deserves  special  attention.  Sometimes 
that  coverage  requires  something  extra. 


^tllrtcrsluirii  (limes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Best-Selling  Newspaper 
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11  12  13  14  15  1617 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

%24  25  26  27  2829 

28  29  30  31 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

APRIL 

I  9>R  1  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/lnter- 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference,  Yorktowne  Ho¬ 
tel,  York,  Pa. 

20>23  —  Education  Writers  Association  Conference,  Westin  Ta¬ 
bor  Center,  Denver 

23- 26  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

26  —  Associated  Press  Meeting  and  Luncheon,  Hilton  Riverside, 
New  Orleans 

24- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

29- 5/3  —  GMA  Users  Group  Conference,  Doubletree  Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

30- 5/3  —  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers  Con¬ 
vention,  Omni  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


MAY 

4- 6  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention, 
Grand  Hotel  and  Resort,  Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn. 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

6-  10  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Cincinnatian  Hotel,  Cincinnati 

7- 10  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  Wor¬ 
thington  Hotel,  Fort  Worth 

1 4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  4- 17  —  International  Press  Institute,  World  Congress  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Hotel  Lotte,  Seoul,  Korea 

26-29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-3 1  —  Intetnational  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FlEJ) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris,  France 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-6/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

JUNE 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 

4-7  —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors  Convention,  Ho¬ 
tel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  in  Education 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

8-  11  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Inter-Con¬ 
tinental  Hotel,  Miami 

1  6- 18  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City 
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WRIIER'S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Getting  organized 


u 

ews  writing,  we’ve  come  to  real¬ 
ize,  is  not  a  single  act  of  inspiration  but 
a  process.  Every  story  incorporates  a 
whole  series  of  critical  steps,  most  of 
them  taken  before  reporters  ever  touch 
their  keyboards. 

The  problem  is  the  fact  that  all  too 
many  reporters  often  skip  what  may  be 
the  most  important  step  of  all. 

The  result  is  a  surprisingly  long  list 
of  newsroom  problems:  Missed  dead¬ 
lines,  unfocused  stories,  excessively 
long  stories,  formulaic  writing,  slow 
and  unproductive  writers. 

The  source  of  all  these  woes  is  the 
failure  to  organize,  the  step  that  should 
come  dead  center  in  the  writing 
process  —  right  after  idea  development 
and  reporting,  but  before  drafting  and 
polishing. 

To  hear  writing  coaches  talk,  most 
reporters  organize  poorly.  And  many 
don’t  organize  at  all. 

Blame  the  journalism  schools.  For 
decades,  standard  practice  has  been  to 
teach  fledgling  reporters  that  they 
should  take  their  assignments,  gather 
their  facts,  think  of  their  leads  on  the 
way  back  to  the  office,  walk  directly  to 
their  chairs,  place  their  hands  on  their 
keyboards  and  begin  writing. 

Or  blame  the  lore  of  the  craft. 
Among  many  reporters  it’s  gospel  that 
you  should  begin  by  struggling  for  the 
perfect  lead.  Once  you  have  the  lead 
—  according  to  that  dogma  —  the  rest 
of  the  story  will  flow  like  lava. 

Reporters  who  believe  that  not  only 

Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  senior  editor  for 
writing  and  staff  development  and  leads 
the  education  team  at  the  Oregonian. 

He  welcomes  comments  and  published 
examples  —  identified  by  publication, 
date  and  page  —  at  1 320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201. 


run  a  high  risk  of  failure  but  also  can 
pay  a  terrible  price.  They  may  find 
that: 

•  Writing  is  agony.  For  writers  who 
have  no  guideposts  to  lead  them 
through  confusing  material,  progress 
can  be  painfully  slow.  Every  story  de¬ 
generates  into  a  stressful  series  of  false 
starts,  detours  and  wasted  effort. 

•  Stories  are  repetitious.  Because  no 
grand  scheme  guides  the  placement  of 
material,  the  same  points  show  up 
again  and  again. 

•  The  good  stuff  gets  cut.  Color 
dropped  into  a  disorganized  story  as  an 
afterthought  is  a  juicy  target,  an  easy 
cut  for  a  harried  editor. 

•  Quality  trails  off  after  the  opening. 
If  you  put  all  your  effort  into  the  lead 
and  expect  the  rest  of  the  story  to  spew 
forth  from  the  head  of  Thor,  1  can 
make  you  a  great  deal  on  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

•  It’s  hard  to  settle  on  a  single  story 
strategy. 

w 

W  Writers  who  write  more  than  one 
lead  for  the  same  story,  or  who  do  a  lot 
of  block- moving  as  they  shift  material 
around  inside  the  story,  are  wasting 
time  and  mental  resources.  They’ll  end 
up  driving  themselves  —  and  their  edi¬ 
tors  —  crazy. 

•  A  lot  of  the  reporting  never  gets 
used.  Reporters  who  collect  tons  of  in¬ 
formation  that  has  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  story’s  ultimate  focus  are  wast¬ 
ing  time,  money  and  their  own  careers. 

One  way  to  deal  with  organizational 
problems  is  to  retreat  into  a  few  stock 
story  forms  that  come  already  orga¬ 
nized.  That’s  why  so  many  newspapers 
are  so  formulaic  —  and  dull.  And 
that’s  why  so  many  newspaper  writers 
end  up  as  hacks. 

Another  way  is  to  confront  them 
head-on,  keeping  your  hands  off  the 


keyboard  until  you’ve  completed  the 
organizational  phase  of  the  process.  In¬ 
stead: 

•  Take  time  to  sift  through  notes 
and  other  background  material.  Mark 
key  points  and  highlight  especially 
valuable  information.  Some  reporters 
color-code. 

thers  use  symbols  such  as  stars, 
asterisks  and  explanation  points.  Still 
others  rip  up  the  notebook  and  stack 
the  pages  in  labeled  piles. 

•  List  the  story’s  main  points.  One 
objective  of  reviewing  notes  and  mark¬ 
ing  them  up  is  to  make  things  easy  to 
find  when  you  write.  But  the  critical 
mission  is  to  figure  out  what  the  story’s 
about.  You  write  down  key  headings  as 
you  scan.  V.A.  Howard  and  J.H.  Bar¬ 
ton,  two  Harvard  education  re¬ 
searchers  who  study  the  writing 
process,  say  sorting  through  notes  and 
writing  down  major  points  set  up  the 
brain  to  see  the  story’s  overall  shape. 
“What  emerges  from  this  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  outline  that  gradually  puts 
itself  together  with  far  less  pain  and 
frustration  than  trying  to  do  it  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

•  Find  the  focus.  A  writer  who  has 
reviewed  the  notes  and  listed  key 
points  can  usually  find  the  core  idea 
that  holds  the  whole  mess  together. 
That  postpones  the  challenge  of  find¬ 
ing  a  lead,  as  well  as  the  precision  and 
sparkle  that  should  go  with  it.  The 
point  at  this  stage  is  not  polished  per¬ 
fection.  It’s  to  find  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  story. 

Bill  Blundell,  former  star  reporter 
and  writing  coach  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  says  you  should  settle  on  a  fo¬ 
cus  that  you  can  express  in  a  sentence 
or  two.  He  calls  that  the  theme  state- 

(See  Workshop  on  page  33) 
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FASTER,  PFAvR 
OR.  they’ll 
Get  it  acain] 


V  Major  Overhaul 
In  Providence 

Providence  journal  Co.  to  merge  its 
Evening  Bulletin  with  its  morning  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  a  plan  designed  to  save  $4  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  and  to  reverse  circulation 
declines  by  reinvesting  in  local  news. 


AJAXCa 

RECYCLED 

PAPER 


1  1  Farrakhan  Denounces 
Critical  Stories 

Nation  of  Islam  leader  Louis  Far¬ 
rakhan  alleges  Chicago  Tribune  series 
was  a  plot  by  the  newspaper  and  ‘inter¬ 
national  bankers’  to  destroy  him. 


1 2  Jewish  Newspaper 
War  Continues 

Big  charity’s  compromise  fails  to  calm 
long-running  dispute  between  Jewish 
World  and  Jewish  Week 


24  Advertising/Promotion 


21  Senate  Committee 
Supports  Televised 
Press  Briefings 

A  proposal  to  televise  press  briefings 
on  the  U.S.  Senate  floor  prior  to  con¬ 
vening  the  day’s  session  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee. 


26  Interactive  Communications 


27  News  Tech 


28  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
United  Media  starts  Web  site  on  the  In¬ 
ternet 


35  Classified 


3 1  Curtailing 

Press  Freedom 

Inter  American  Press  Association 
board  is  told  about  proposed  acts  by 
many  governments  that  would  place 
limits  on  media. 
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6  Editorials 


1  4  Campus  Journalism  —  The  pros 
and  cons  of  college  speech  codes  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  panel  of  journalists;  Certifi¬ 
cation  sought  for  campus  newspaper  ad¬ 
visers  . 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


23  About  Awards 


1  6  Legal  —  OJ  lawyer  subpoenas 
photos  of  Mark  Fuhrman . 


23  Stock  Tables 


20  Newspeople  in  the  News 


44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
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Rob  Thomas/Rei 


Publishers  on  Parade 
‘‘Parade  reflects  Austin’s  own  diversity.” 


Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


“Austin  is  a  community  rich  in  diversity.  It  is  a  city  where  the  traditional  American  culture  mixes 
with  the  growing  Hispanic  population,  and  the  strong  individualism  of  the  Southwest  complements 
our  rapidly  growing  high-tech  industry.  Parade  is  careful  to  address  and  understand  the  value  of 
the  differences  among  our  readers. 

“The  range  of  Parade’s  stories  is  as  eclectic  as  our  readers.  Parade  covers 
the  important  issues  such  as  health,  education  and  literacy,  but  it  chronicles 
different  lifestyles,  too,  breaking  down  stereotypes  and  focusing  on  the 
positive.  It’s  a  magazine  that  encourages  and  touches  our  readers  with 
a  national  perspective  on  many  of  the  issues  that  face  us  in  Austin. 

“Parade  has  universal  appeal;  it  understands  the  diversity  of  our  audience, 
so  I’m  not  surprised  at  all  that  it  is  distributed  by  more  than  340  newspapers 
across  the  country.  Parade  is  an  important  part  of  our  Sunday  paper 
because  there’s  something  for  everyone  in  Parade.” 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


Stop  blaming 
the  messenger 

JUST  WHEN  IT  seems  like  the  debate  over  what  types  of  advertising  a  campus 
newspaper  should  be  allowed  to  accept  has  quieted  at  one  university,  it  grows 
louder  at  another. 

On  the  surface,  the  argument  questions  the  publishing  in  a  student  newspaper 
of  a  certain  type  of  ad  that  is  deemed  to  be  demeaning  to  a  particular  group  (i.e., 
women,  blacks,  gays,  Jews,  Hispanics,  Asians). 

Newspapers,  it  is  argued,  should  not  support  such  viewpoints  by  allowing  them 
to  be  published.  To  do  so,  the  argument  continues,  is  to  condone  the  content. 

But  the  argument  is  more  complex  than  that.  Many  student  newspapers  are  in¬ 
dependent  publications  and  receive  no  funding  from  the  universities.  Ad  rev¬ 
enues  are  their  only  means  of  survival.  Also,  many  of  the  ads  that  student  groups 
object  to  are  those  that  mainstream  newspapers  in  the  same  markets  are  publish¬ 
ing. 

The  most  recent  situation  is  taking  place  on  the  campus  of  San  Diego  State 
University  (SDSU),  where  the  student  newspaper,  the  Aztec,  has  aroused  the  ire 
of  a  campus  women’s  group  that  wants  the  paper  to  clean  up  or  drop  a  series  of 
sex-oriented  ads. 

The  Women’s  Resource  Center  has  objected  to  the  display  ads  as  portraying 
women  as  stereotyped  sex  objects  and  as  threatening  to  SDSU  women.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Students  Council  has  supported  the  WRC  position  in  petitioning  the 
Aztec  to  modify  the  ads. 

“I  do  not  feel  this  belongs  in  a  university  newspaper,”  Hani  Baumgarten,  a 
WRC  director,  said.  “When  things  like  this  get  put  in  the  newspaper,  the  com¬ 
munity  will  not  view  SDSU  seriously.” 

The  ads  in  question  are  promoting  adult  entertainment  clubs  and  contain 
head  shots  and  bikini-clad  bust  photos  of  women  and  such  phrases  as  “Nude 
girls,”  “sexxxy  girls,”  “busty  girls,”  “lusty  girls,”  and  “wild  and  crazy  girls.” 

A  newspaper  does  have  the  right  to  turn  down  advertising  it  deems  unaccept¬ 
able.  But  the  Aztec  is  an  independent  paper  that  receives  no  funding  from  the 
university.  All  of  its  income  comes  from  its  advertising.  “We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  revenue,”  said  A^tec  editor  in  chief  Tim  Meehan. 

Aztec  managing  editor  Durwyn  Bunton  said,  “We  can’t  stand  on  a  cause  for 
every  ad”  and  James  Buckalew,  a  member  of  the  university’s  Communication  Au¬ 
thority  Board,  said  the  student  paper  would  have  to  turn  away  nearly  every  ad  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  offending  someone. 

To  blame  the  messenger  in  this  case  seems  to  be  acting  with  blinders  on.  As 
unappealing  as  many  of  the  adult  entertainment  clubs  are,  as  long  as  they  oper¬ 
ate  within  the  law,  they  should  have  the  same  rights  as  other  advertisers  in  the 
community. 

What  the  offended  students  should  do  if  they  are  unhappy  with  the  ads,  is  to, 
perhaps,  picket  the  advertisers’  business  establishment  or  attempt  to  organize  a 
boycott  of  the  clubs.  Maybe  they  can  even  run  their  own  ads. 

-J.C. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

A  plea  for  help  from 
Albanian  newspaper  editor 


WE  ARE  JOURNALISTS  and  news¬ 
papermen  from  Kosova,  an  occupied 
region  by  the  Serbian  Government. 
We  have  been  fired  from  our  jobs  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  print  media  has 
been  suspended  by  the  Serbs. 

The  staff  of  Bujku,  as  the  only  daily 
in  the  Albanian  language  in  Kosova, 
with  185  employees,  and  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,000  copies,  is  barely  succeed¬ 
ing  in  exercising  its  informative  mis¬ 
sion. 

We  are  trying  to  work,  underground 
under  extremely  difficult  conditions,  in 
order  to  continue  to  promote  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  press,  and  help  peo¬ 
ple  learn  about  our  oppression. 

We  read  a  few  months  ago  that 
some  newspapers  in  the  United  States 


Newspaperdom^ 

50  Yf  ARS  AGO  .  .  .  Western 
Union  is  setting  up  facilities  in  San 
Francisco  which,  beginning  April 
25,  will  be  capable  of  moving  70,000 
words  an  hour  during  the  United 
Nations  Conference. 

The  spectacular  breakthrough  of 
Allied  armies  at  the  Rhine,  and 
their  rapid  progress  toward  Berlin, 
provided  competition  for  news 
space  with  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Ok¬ 
inawa.  The  greatest  invasion  in  the 
Pacific  occurred  on  a  Sunday,  and  it 
took  three  days  for  its  significance 
to  hit  the  American  public. 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Co., 
Lynn,  Mass.,  announced  it  would 
spend  $1  million  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  coming  year.  It 
said  the  firm  had  spent  more  than 
$50  million  in  newspapers  since  the 
company  was  founded  in  1876. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April?,  1945 


are  donating  free  presses  (old  presses) 
to  Eastern  Bloc  newspapers,  and  we 
became  hopeful  and  excited  that  we 
could  perhaps  appeal  to  those  news¬ 
papers  for  help. 

We  need  any  help  that  they  can  give 
us,  from  the  newsprint  to  used  type¬ 
writers  to  printing  presses  and  comput¬ 
ers. 

We  are  willing  to  do  anything  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  our  newspaper  operating. 

Any  American  newspapers  that  help 
us  will  be  contributing  greatly  to  a 
cause  of  freedom  of  press  against  all 
kinds  of  censorship. 

Since  getting  into  Kosova  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  at  this  time,  we  could  pick  up  all 
the  equipment  in  Skopie  (Macedonia) 
and  then  transfer  it  to  Kosova. 

We  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
generosity. 

Blertm  Reka 

Reka  is  deputy  editor  in  chief  of  Bujku, 
the  Albanian  daily  operating 
underground  in  Kosova,  the  former  Yu¬ 
goslavia.  He  can  be  reached  at  Pallati  i 
Shtypit,  38000  Prishtina,  Kosova. 

Carriers  are 
independent 
contractors 

WHILE  READING  PAGE  26  of  your 
March  4  edition,  I  was  dismayed  to  read 
the  headline,  “Carriers  fired  after 
dumping  supplements.” 

You  don’t  fire  independent  contrac¬ 
tors,  you  “terminate  their  contracts.” 
You  fire  employees. 

In  the  body  of  the  article,  you  indi¬ 
cate  the  carriers  involved  are  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  and  you  correctly  state 
that  their  contracts  were  terminated. 

It  is  very  important  to  use  the  correct 
terminology  when  referring  to  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors. 

For  several  years  now  there  has  been 
a  push  on  by  the  Employment  Develop¬ 
ment  Department  and  the  Internal 


Revenue  Service  to  reclassify  our  carri¬ 
ers  from  independent  contractors  to 
employees. 

The  government’s  goal,  of  course,  is 
to  raise  more  revenue  at  the  newspaper 
industry’s  expense. 

It  is  not  helpful  when  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  read  “Weekly  Journal  of  Newspaper- 
ing”  prints  a  headline  that  suggests  an 
employee-employer  relationship  with  a 
group  of  independent  contractors. 

Dan  Sidbury 

Sidbury  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

He’s  dubious 

RUSH  LIMBAUGH  WIELDS  “enor¬ 
mous  influence”  over  right-leaning  vot¬ 
ers,  contends  William  H.  Rentschler 
(E&P,  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  March  4). 
I’m  dubious. 

The  talent  on  loan  from  God 
whooped  it  up  for  George  Bush  and  the 
balanced  budget  amendment;  both  lost. 
Only  9%  of  those  queried  in  a  1993  sur¬ 
vey  said  they’d  support  a  cause  because 
Limbaugh  did. 

Those  1994  Republican  victories 
weren’t  really  so  remarkable.  The  out- 
of-power  party  usually  makes  gains  in 
off-year  elections. 

I  doubt  that  many  liberals  regard 
Limbaugh  as  a  “nightmare.” 

Here  is  a  man  who  fulminates  daily 
about  the  state  of  the  nation,  yet  didn’t 
register  to  vote  until  he  was  35. 

The  old  fuzzball  may  he  the  best 
thing  that’s  happened  to  liberalism 
since  Dan  Quayle. 

Morton  Paulson 
Silver  Springs,  Md. 


Make  sure  your 
Creative  Services 
investment  pays  off 

SpecTmt^  Ad  Management 
Sohme  for  Mocintosif  does 
everything  you  need  to  man¬ 
age  and  re^  an  all  specula¬ 
tive  ad  activities,  horn  who's 

_  requesting  them  to  how  much 

0iiif‘39y.nitofiiesimise  revenue  is  being  generated 
Aiwied  SeKnf  Srsiem  Qn(j  p[^e.  Powerful 

search/analytical  copobilities.  Easy,  elegant  interface, 
SOclay  money  back  guarantee.  ^395“till  April  15. 

Send  check  or  call  for  fmbrochun  and  sample  r^)Ofts: 
Mdnnis  &  Associates,  34  Cedar  Vatley  Lane,  Huntington, 
NY  11743  (5ie)421-53S4 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 

In  March! 


Found  Business 
For  Newspapers 

California  dental  group  cancels 
television  ad  campaign  to  run  an 
advertising  booklet  in  nine  in-state 
newspapers. 

Staged  Journalism 

One  supermarket  tabloid  publishes 
computer-recreated  photos  of  a 
battered  Nicole  Brown  Simpson; 
another  runs  photos  of  a  staged 
murder  scene  with  a  stand-in  portray¬ 
ing  the  corpse. 

When  Does  Gossip 
Become  News 

Gossip  columns  spread  a  rumor 
about  Rolling  Stone  founder  Jann 
Wenner  for  months  before  it 
receives  prominent  news  play. 

^For  Better'  Strip  Is  Tops 
In  Top-100  Poll 

Lynn  Johnston’s  feature  is  one  of 
three  comics  that  appear  in  87  of 
America’s  100  biggest  newspapers. 

Intelligent  Agents 
On  The  Internet 

They  started  out  to  look  like 
competition  for  newspapers  but  may 
turn  out  to  mean  extra  business. 

First  Job  In  Cyberspace: 
Establish  Trust 

That’s  the  message  given  to  editors 
at  interactive  newspaper  con¬ 
ference. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P, 


Editori^Publisher 

The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Nempapering 


Start  your  own  subscription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (272)  675-4380. 


Profit  Peaks 
Are  Here  Again 

Resurging  profits  of  public  newspa¬ 
per  companies  are  powered  by 
classified,  but  national  advertising 
adds  surprise  to  upswing;  rising 
newsprint  costs  dampen  1995 
earnings  expectations. 

A  Warning  To  Newspaper 
Managements 

Labor  lawyer  Robert  Ballow  says 
declining  union  membership  and 
activism  do  not  mean  labor 
problems  have  disappeared. 

Iwo  Newspapers  Endorse 
Sharing  Or  Section  Data 

New  York  Times,  Raleigh  News  &. 
Observer  research  execs  recommend 
all  newspapers  consider  following 
their  lead. 


Editors,  Cattlemen 
Have  A  Beef 

Say  animal  rights  group  hood¬ 
winked  press  and  public  with  a 
devious  letters-to-the-editor 
campaign. 

Oprah  Winfrey  — 
Assignment  Editor? 

Journalist  and  author  wonders  why 
TV  talk  show  hosts  are  setting 
news  agendas  at  many  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers. 

Supplier-customer 
Animosity  Rises  With 
Newsprint  Prices 

Manufacturers  complained  that 
newspapers  treated  them  shabbily 
when  prices  were  collapsing  —  and 
that  this  recent  turnaround  is  being 
unfairly  portrayed  as  gouging. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 
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Overhaul 


Providence  Journal  Co.  to  merge  Evening  Bulletin  with 
morning  Journal  in  a  plan  designed  to  save  $4  million  a  year  and 
to  reverse  circulation  declines  by  reinvesting  in  local  news 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

ANOTHER  AFTERNOON  edition 
will  bite  the  dust  June  5  when  the 
Providence,  R.I.,  Evening  Bulletin, 
founded  in  1863  to  provide  late-break¬ 
ing  Civil  War  news,  merges  with  the 
morning  Providence  Journal. 

Providence  Journal  Co.,  which  has 
considered  a  merger  off  and  on  for 
decades,  is  trying  not  only  to  cut  costs 
but  to  win  back  readers  by  providing 
more  local  news,  executives  said. 

Soaring  newsprint  prices  were  not  a 
significant  factor  in  the  decision,  but 
will  sweeten  the  savings,  company  ex¬ 
ecutives  added. 

This  is  a  lot  more  than  a  merger, 
however.  The  creation  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal'Bulletin  represents  a  ma¬ 
jor  makeover,  affecting  everything 
from  what’s  in  the  paper  —  the  new 
emphasis  on  community  news  —  to 
how  it  is  organized,  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  when. 

The  closely  held  company  expects  to 
save  about  $6  million  a  year  on  materi¬ 
als  and  labor,  but  the  new  and  im¬ 
proved  Journal'Bulletin  is  pumping  a 
lot  of  the  savings  —  over  $2  million  a 
year  —  into  local  news,  in  an  effort  to 
satisfy  what  market  research  has  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  strong  demand  from  poten¬ 
tial  readers. 

The  merged  paper  will  boost  the  lo¬ 
cal  news  staff  to  50,  from  32,  a  56%  in¬ 
crease.  It  is  more  than  doubling  the  lo¬ 
cal  news  hole  and  expanding  zoned  lo¬ 
cal  sections,  which  appear  Thursday 
now,  to  every  weekday. 

Plans  call  for  gradually  cutting  84 
positions,  mostly  in  circulation  — 


through  attrition  and  buyouts,  not  lay¬ 
offs  —  at  a  price  of  $4  million  to  $5 
million  in  severance  costs.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  24  editorial  positions,  mostly 
intern  reporters,  brings  the  net  job  loss 
to  60,  leaving  about  1,150  on  the  pay¬ 
roll. 

Another  $l-million  investment  in 
inserting  equipment  and  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  will  allow  the  statewide 
metro  daily  to  carry  the  local  sections 
that  are  envisioned  to  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  seven  community  papers. 

The  Providence  Journal'Bulletin  is 
the  largest  of  Rhode  Island’s  five 
dailies.  Officially  an  all-day  paper  since 


1988,  the  current  two  editions  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  182,000  daily. 
That  includes  about  70,000  Bulletins, 
down  from  126,000  in  1985.  About  300 
journalists  generate  content  for  both 
editions,  which  are  the  same  except  for 
cosmetic  changes  and  the  occasional 
breaking  story  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  company’s  board  approved  the 
plan  in  March,  capping  a  year  of  plan¬ 
ning  by  a  100-person  task  force. 

Projections  for  zoned  advertising  in 
the  local  sections  are  “undefined,”  said 
Howard  Sutton,  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  “We  think  the  poten¬ 


tial  is  there,  but  the  entire  process  is 
driven  by  what  we  need  to  do  to  stop 
the  decline  in  circulation.” 

Recommitment  to 
local  news 

Local  news  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
merger  plan,  executives  said.  They  said 
research  indicated  that  readers  were 
more  interested  in  strong  community 
coverage  than  in  what  time  the  paper 
arrives.  Interest  in  local  news  provided 
an  opportunity  to  reverse  a  slow  circu¬ 
lation  erosion  in  which  afternoon  loss¬ 
es  were  not  matched  by  morning  gains. 

After  several  years  in  which  soft  ad¬ 


vertising  shackled  news  coverage,  the 
challenge  was  figuring  how  to  finance  a 
revamped  local  news  product,  said 
deputy  executive  editor  Joel  Rawson, 
who  spearheaded  editorial  planning. 

“We  can  do  [local  coverage]  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  used  to  do  it,  but  we  had  to 
find  the  money,  and  the  money  was  in 
afternoon  distribution,”  he  said.  After 
thorough  study  and  planning,  he  said, 
the  company  opted  to  “go  out  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  distribution  business,  in  order 
to  build  up  the  product.” 

The  demand  for  local  news  was  firm. 

“They  [readers]  won’t  cut  any  slack 


The  merged  paper  will  boost  the  local  news  staff  to 
50,  from  32,  a  56%  increase.  It  is  more  than 
doubling  the  local  news  hole  and  expanding  zoned 
local  sections  from  once  a  week  to  every  weekday. 


The  Evening  Bulletin  merges  with  the 
Provulence  Journal  on  June  5. 


for  us  because  we  are  a  good  metro. 
That’s  not  good  enough.  You’ve  got  to 
get  in  and  cover  the  towns,”  Rawson 
said.  “They  want  news  about  schools, 
local  government  financing,  develop¬ 
ment.  They  don’t  want  personality  fea¬ 
tures.” 

The  plan  for  local  coverage  includes 
hiring  18  intern  reporters  working  on 
two-year  contracts,  four  photographers 
and  two  editors. 

Meanwhile,  the  newspaper  is  geo¬ 


graphically  reconfiguring  its  seven  zones 
to  better  align  them  by  community  in¬ 
terests  and  expanding  zoned  sections  to 
every  weekday,  from  Thursday  current¬ 
ly- 

Executives  say  the  new  local  focus  is 
a  return  to  a  tradition  the  company 
started  in  the  1920s  by  establishing  lo¬ 
cal  news  bureaus  and  zoning.  The  lat¬ 
est  incarnation  was  modeled  largely  on 
changes  the  Hartford  Courant  in  Con¬ 
necticut  has  made,  with  some  success, 
in  the  past  few  years,  Rawson  said. 


To  highlight  local  reporting,  the 
Journal-Bulletin  will  split  its  state  and 
local  news  section  into  two  sections. 
Editors  in  seven  regional  bureaus  will 
have  the  autonomy  to  tailor  their  sec¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers, 
whether  urban,  suburban  or  rural. 

Local  news  will  jump  from  about  a 
page  a  day  now  to  anywhere  from  three 
to  eight  pages,  with  a  color  front. 
Within  18  months,  Rawson  said,  edi¬ 
tors  will  edit  and  electronically  com¬ 
pose  their  sections  in  the  bureaus  on 
new  Macintosh-based  equipment. 

A  new  production  scheme  pushes 
the  copy  deadline  for  the  first  editions 
to  12:20  a.m.,  from  11:30  p.m.,  a  move 
expected  to  improve  coverage  of  late 
sports  events  and  local  government 
meetings. 

At  the  same  time,  a  network  of  11 
local  bureaus,  including  outposts  in  the 
state’s  biggest  cities,  will  be  consolidat¬ 
ed  into  the  seven  regional  bureaus. 
Statehouse  and  Washington,  D.C.,  bu¬ 
reaus  are  not  affected. 

“As  an  editor,  1  am  really  encour¬ 
aged,”  Rawson  said.  “We  have  more 
people  and  more  news  hole,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  covering  our  communities 
better.” 

Under  contract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  local,  the  interns,  dubbed  “Bics” 
for  their  limited  tenure,  w’ill  earn  about 
$40  a  week  below  the  Guild  scale  of 
about  $480  a  week. 

“There  will  be  some  disruption  of 
jobs  because  of  shift  changes,  and  we 
are  concerned  that  with  the  new  em¬ 


ployees  in  local  news,  and  their  inex¬ 
perience  as  reporters,  that  the  quality 
of  the  news  will  deteriorate,”  said 
union  president  Frank  Santafede, 
whose  unit  represents  500  white-collar 
workers  at  the  paper. 

Production 

When  the  presses  roll  for  the  first 
editions  of  the  combined  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  they  will  start  an  hour 
later,  at  1:30  a.m.,  thanks  to  added 
press  units  and  online  inserting  of  sec- 


^ntatdpttrp  Inunml  IBuUrKn 


A  prototype  of  the  new  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  featuring  a  lot  more  local 
news 


tions  printed  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  Ferag  inserting  system  allows 
classified,  business  and  feature  sections 
to  be  printed,  starting  at  8  p.m.,  and  to 
be  wound  onto  huge  disks  for  storage. 

Because  they  are  printing  smaller  pa¬ 
pers  in  two  runs,  the  paper’s  flexo  press¬ 
es  will  run  in  straight  mode,  meaning 
they  will  produce  twice  as  many  papers 
an  hour  as  they  do  now,  running  full  pa¬ 
pers  collect. 

When  main  news  sections  come  off 
the  press  early  in  the  morning,  advance 
sections  are  unwound  and  inserted  at 
press  speed  to  create  papers  for  single¬ 
copy  sales.  Independent  contractors 
who  deliver  to  home  subscribers  will  as¬ 
semble  the  two  parts  before  delivery. 

A  portion  of  the  expected  newsprint 
savings  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  old 
way  often  required  pages  to  be  added  to 
sections  to  balance  them  for  the  sake  of 
press  configuration.  Printing  in  two 
runs  will  eliminate  such  unnecessary 
newsprint  consumption. 

Circulation 

Eliminating  an  afternoon  paper  al¬ 
ways  carries  risks  of  alienating  die-hard 
evening  readers.  So  the  newspaper  is 
phasing  out  afternoon  delivery  over 
three  months.  Bulletin  subscribers  will 
continue  to  get  the  paper  in  the  after- 


Another  $1 -million  investment  in  inserting 
equipment  and  desktop  publishing  systems  will 
allow  what  are  essentially  seven  unique  local 
papers  to  be  included  in  a  statewide  metro  daily. 
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Farrakhan 
Denounces 
Critical  Stories 

Nation  of  Islam  leader  alleges  Chicago  Tribune  series  was  plot 
by  the  newspaper  and  ‘international  bankers’  to  destroy  him 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  HIS  FIRST  response  to  a  recent 
Chicago  Tribune  series  documenting 
the  shabby  performance  and  ethics  of 
Nation  of  Islam  (NOI)  businesses, 
Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  accused  the 
newspaper  of  plotting  with  “interna¬ 
tional  bankers”  to  destroy  him. 

Speaking  at  a  lengthy  press  confer¬ 
ence  and  an  even  longer  sermon  to  the 
faithful  at  the  Mosque  Maryam,  Far¬ 
rakhan  denied  or  dismissed  most  of  the 
allegations  raised  in  the  four-part  Tri¬ 
bune  series. 

He  further  charged  that  the  “one¬ 
sided  nature  of  the  reporting”  showed 
that  the  real  intent  of  the  series  was  to 
hurt  him  and  the  Nation  of  Islam. 

“You  have  lambasted  me  and  ma¬ 
ligned  me  ...  in  hopes  that  one  of  my 
people  would  assassinate  me.  I  should 
tell  you  today,  with  the  help  of 
Almighty  God,  I’m  going  to  be  the  one 
to  survive.  And  those  who  oppose  me, 
you  are  destined  to  disgrace  and  total 
destruction,”  Farrakhan  said. 

His  remarks  March  19  were  reported 
by  David  Jackson  and  Janita  Poe  of  the 
Tribune,  Maudlyne  Ihejirika  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Ethan  Mich- 
aeli  of  the  Chicago  Defender. 

Conspiring  with  the  Tribune,  Far¬ 
rakhan  said,  were  “evil  families”  in  the 
banking  industry,  who  had  financed 
Adolf  Hitler  and  continue  to  manipu¬ 
late  world  politics  and  finances. 

“Little  Jews  died  while  big  Jews  made 
money,”  Farrakhan  said  at  one  point, 
according  to  the  account  in  the  De- 
fender.  “Little  Jews  were  made  into 
soap,  while  big  Jews  washed  themselves 
with  them.” 

The  Tribune  series,  published  March 


“I  know,  I  know,  they  accused  me  of 
taking  money  from  the  poor.  But  I  don’t 
take  as  much  money  from  the  poor  as 
the  Tribune,  and  I’m  a  lot  more  faithful 
to  the  truth.” 

—  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan,  Nation  of 
Islam  leader 


12-15,  contrasted  Farrakhan’s  public  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  black  economic  self-reliance 
with  what  the  paper  said  was  a  lesser- 
known  record  of  Nation  of  Islam  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Those  businesses,  the  Tribune  said, 
“are  riddled  with  debt,  failure  and  alle¬ 
gations  of  fraud,  while  Farrakhan  and 
his  family  profit  and  live  lavishly.” 

Farrakhan  and  his  top  aides  denied 
the  general  thrust  of  the  series  while 
addressing  only  a  few  specifics. 

The  NOI  officials,  for  instance,  de¬ 
nied  the  Tribune’s  reports  that  their 


highly  publicized  security  guard  firm 
was  ineffective  and  that  a  for-profit 
NOI  company  was  merchandising  as  a 
miracle  cure  for  AIDS  a  drug  that  had 
already  been  found  ineffective. 

“Since  no  one  has  accused  me  of  be¬ 
ing  a  thief,  why  are  you  so  concerned 
about  what  I  own?”  Farrakhan  said.  “I 
know,  1  know,  they  accused  me  of  tak¬ 
ing  money  from  the  poor.  But  I  don’t 
take  as  much  money  from  the  poor  as 
the  Tribune,  and  I’m  a  lot  more  faithful 
to  the  truth.” 

A  Tribune  spokesman  said  the  paper 
had  no  comment  on  Farrakhan’s  re¬ 
marks. 

Gay  journalists 
have  new  office 

THE  NATIONAL  LESBIAN  and  Gay 
Journalists  Association  has  opened  a 
central  office  in  Sebastopol,  Calif., 
hometown  of  the  group’s  president,  Roy 
Aarons. 

The  office  manager  is  Sharron  Rose. 
The  mailing  address  is  874  Gravenstein 
Hwy.  South,  Suite  4,  Sebastopol,  Calif. 
95472.  The  phone  number  is  (707  )  823- 
2193. 

WSJ  adds 
travel  page 

THE  WALL  STREET  Journal  added  a 
Friday  travel  page  in  February.  The  de¬ 
but  followed  the  introduction  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  a  Friday  sports  page  and  the  ear¬ 
lier  expansion  of  personal  finance  re¬ 
porting,  as  the  Journal  seeks  to  attract  a 
larger  weekend  readership. 
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Jewish 
Newspaper 
War  Continues 

Big  charity’s  compromise  fails  to  calm  long-running 
dispute  between  Jewish  World  and  Jewish  Week 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

KING  SOLOMON  MIGHT  not  have 
had  such  a  reputation  for  wisdom  if  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  settle  the  Jew¬ 
ish  newspaper  war  in  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Another  attempt  at  compromise 
nearly  went  down  in  flames  recently  in 
what  has  been  a  long-running  dispute 
between  the  family-owned  Long  Island 
Jewish  World  and  the  Manhattan- 
based  Jewish  Week,  a  paper  that  gets 
the  bulk  of  its  subscribers  through  an 
arrangement  with  New  York’s  largest 
Jewish  charity,  the  United  Jewish  Ap¬ 
peal-Federation  of  Jewish  Philan¬ 
thropies  of  New  York. 

In  one  way,  the  dispute  mirrors  a 
controversy  that  is  roiling  Jewish  news¬ 
paper  journalism  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try:  It  pits  an  “independent”  paper 
against  one  subsidized  by  a  Federation 
charity. 

In  the  case  of  Jewish  Week,  the  char¬ 
ity  mails  the  paper  free  to  households 
who  contribute  $36  or  more  to  the 
Federation  annually.  About  82,000 
households  get  the  paper  through  this 
arrangement. 

Long  Island  Jewish  World  co-owner 
Jerome  William  Lippman  complained 
for  years  that  this  “subsidy”  amounted 
to  unfair  competition  —  and  he  urged 
the  Federation  to  either  get  out  of  the 
newspaper  business  or  extend  the  sub¬ 
sidy  to  his  paper  and  other  indepen- 
dent-area  Jewish  newspapers. 

In  the  spring  of  1994,  the  Federation 
decided  to  allow  its  donors  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  to  choose  between  Lippman’s 
Jewish  World  and  the  Jewish  Week. 
Donors  would  receive  the  two  papers 
for  four  weeks  during  the  summer  and 
would  then  choose  to  get  either  paper. 


March  3  editions  of  Jewish  World 
included  a  small  star  burst  in  the  flag 
with  the  words,  “Welcome  UJA-Federa- 
tion  contributors!"  Publisher  Jerome 
Lippman  was  told  by  Federation  repre¬ 
sentative  Marvin  Singerman  that  pub¬ 
lishing  the  announcement  about  the 
donor  option  violated  “the  letter  and 
spirit”  of  the  trial  arrangement. 


Donors  who  did  not  make  a  choice 
would  continue  to  receive  the  Jewish 
Week. 

The  compromise  was  almost  imme¬ 
diately  bogged  down  in  arguments  over 
details  of  its  implementation  and  final¬ 
ly  got  under  way  in  early  March,  about 
eight  months  behind  schedule.  No 
sooner  had  the  new  practice  been  set 
in  motion,  however,  than  the  contro¬ 
versy  grew  even  greater.  The  chairman 
of  the  Federation  committee  oversee¬ 
ing  the  test.  New  York  Post  publisher 
Martin  Singerman,  threatened  to 


scrub  the  program  in  a  letter  to  Lipp¬ 
man.  According  to  an  account  by  Dou¬ 
glas  Feiden  in  The  Forward,  the  Man¬ 
hattan-based,  English-language  Jewish 
weekly,  Singerman  accused  Lippman 
of  violating  “the  letter  and  spirit”  of 
the  trial  by  publishing  an  editorial  and 
house  ads  about  the  donor  option. 
March  3  editions  of  Jewish  World  also 
included  a  small  star  burst  in  the  flag 
with  the  words,  “Welcome  UJA-Feder- 
ation  contributors!” 

In  an  editorial  and  house  ad,  the  pa¬ 
per  stressed  its  independence  and 
Long  Island  roots. 

“Choose  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
World.  Because  your  world  is  our 
world,”  the  house  ad  read. 

A  week  before  the  trial  began,  the 
Jewish  Week  published  its  own  house 
ad,  urging  Federation  donors  to  opt  for 
continued  receipt  of  the  paper. 

The  ad  stressed  the  quality  of  its 
columnists,  its  editor  and  publisher 
Gary  Rosenblatt  —  a  well-regarded  fig¬ 
ure  in  Jewish  newspaper  journalism  — 
and  its  “greatly  expanded  Long  island 
section.” 

Singerman,  however,  apparently  did 
not  sanction  the  Jewish  Week  for  that 
ad.  (Singerman  did  not  respond  to  a 
phone  message  seeking  comment.)  In¬ 
stead,  Singerman  offered  the  Jewish 
Week  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
Jewish  World  editorial  and  ad. 

In  an  open  letter  to  readers,  Jewish 
Week  editor  and  publisher  Rosenblatt 
took  strong  exception  to  a  statement 
in  the  Jewish  World  ad  that  said,  “Just 
as  UJA-Federation  came  to  recognize 
that  Long  Island  deserved  its  own 
campaign  headquarters,  the  philan¬ 
thropy  has  come  to  understand  how 
indispensable  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
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World  is  —  and  has  been,  for  a  long 
time  —  to  the  energy  and  vitality  of 
our  Long  Island  Jewish  world.” 

“The  Jewish  World,”  Rosenblatt 
wrote,  “strongly  implied  that  the  UJA- 
Federation  is  aligned  with,  and  sup- 
portive  of,  the  Jewish  World.  This  is 
simply  not  true,  and  the  UJA-Federa- 
tion  committee  has  reprimanded  the 
publisher  of  the  Jewish  World  for  mis¬ 
representing  the  facts  and  violating  the 
agreement.” 

The  usually  outspoken  Jewish  World 
publisher  Lippman  —  who  once  ac¬ 
cused  the  Jewish  Week  of  being  a 
“Pravda-like”  house  organ  for  the  char¬ 
ity  —  declined  to  make  any  comment 
on  the  controversy,  except  to  say  that 
he  “is  pleased  to  be  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  invite  [Federation]  contributors 
to  read”  his  paper. 

However,  indications  are  that  the 
newspaper  controversy  continues  to 
split  leaders  of  the  philanthropy.  The 
Forward,  for  instance,  quotes  one  of  its 
former  directors,  Thomas  Tisch,  as  say¬ 
ing  the  Federation  is  “trying  to  put  the 
Long  Island  Jewish  World  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Nobody  on  the  Federation  board 
will  say  kaddish  if  that  happens,”  Tisch 
told  the  Forward,  referring  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  prayer  for  the  dead.  “But  I  will.  I 
think  the  Long  Island  Jewish  World  has 
been  an  institution  that  has  served  the 
needs  of  the  UJA-Federation  very 
well.” 

Tisch  said  the  charity  —  which  in 
recent  years  spent  about  $825,000  an¬ 
nually  for  the  Jewish  Week  subscrip¬ 
tions  —  should  extend  the  choice  to 
other  Jewish  papers,  including  the  For' 
ward  and  the  Jewish  Press,  the  largest 
circulation  Jewish  paper  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

“They  have  a  sham  of  ‘choice’  that 
provides  very  limited  choice,  and  they 
are  continually  trying  to  prop  up  the 
Jewish  Week,”  Tisch  told  the  Forward. 

Despite  the  cancellation  threat,  the 
trial  continued  to  its  end  on  the  final 
week  of  March. 

“The  trial  is  going  forward  because 
Mr.  Lippman  has  been  very  coopera¬ 
tive,”  Federation  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Stephen  Solender  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview.  “Once  the  trial  is 
concluded,  the  [Federation  media] 
committee  will  get  the  data,  evaluate  it 
and  make  a  series  of  recommenda¬ 
tions.” 

That  process  should  take  about 
three  to  four  months,  Solender  said. 


Law  ends  media 
access  to  S.C. 
drivers’  records 


by  Ron  Chepesiuk 

LAST  YEAR,  THE  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  in  South  Carolina  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  investigative  articles 
on  the  city’s  school  bus  drivers  and 
their  driving  records. 

Today,  the  News  and  Courier  would 
not  be  able  to  publish  the  series, 
thanks  to  a  new  state  law  that  closes 
public  access  to  motor-vehicle  license 
records. 

“It  was  a  surprise  to  see  such  a  law 
passed,”  revealed  John  Shurr,  South 
Carolina  bureau  chief  of  Associated 
Press  (AP)  and  chairman  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  (FoIA)  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  South  Carolina  Press  As¬ 


well  as  the  pregnant  women  who  go 
there. 

“Radical  groups  write  down  the  li¬ 
cense  plate  numbers,  and  follow  up 
with  harassing  phone  calls  and  harass¬ 
ing  visits,”  Cork  explained.  “Pictures  of 
fetuses,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  are 
pretty  routine.” 

Bill  Rogers,  executive  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Cork  and  said  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  is  making  law  by 
anecdote. 

“One  person  in  California  gets 
stalked  because  of  driver’s  license 
records,  and  all  over  the  country  we 
have  a  stampede  to  close  those 
records,”  he  said.  “No  one  has  been 


The  records  are  now  secret  because  of  an 
amendment  that  was  attached  to  a  bill  regulating 
abortion  and  abortion  clinics. 


sociation.  “Any  infringement  of  the 
public’s  access  to  information  like  dri¬ 
ver’s  license  records  is  a  concern.” 

The  records  are  now  secret  because 
of  an  amendment  that  was  attached  to 
a  bill  regulating  abortion  and  abortion 
clinics.  In  January,  former  governor 
Carroll  Campbell  signed  the  bill  into 
law.  It  requires  that  women  be  given 
more  information  about  fetal  develop¬ 
ment  before  getting  an  abortion. 

“It  was  a  shock  to  learn  the  bill  had 
passed,”  explained  Jay  Bender,  a  lawyer 
who  specializes  in  news  media  issues. 
“It  was  a  floor  amendment  late  in  the 
debate  over  the  abortion  bill.  Nobody 
was  paying  attention.” 

Sen.  Holly  Cork  of  Hilton  Head, 
who  authored  the  provision,  told  the 
press  that  driver’s  license  records  need 
to  be  kept  secret  to  protect  workers  at 
abortion  clinics  from  harassment,  as 


Chepesiuk,  a  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 'based 
freelance  journalist,  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  E&P. 


able  to  point  to  one  instance  in  South 
Carolina  where  an  individual  was  ha¬ 
rassed,  stalked  or  in  any  way  improper¬ 
ly  contacted  as  a  result  of  motor-vehi¬ 
cle  registration  information  being  dis¬ 
closed.” 

Several  South  Carolina  legislators 
also  want  the  records  closed  because 
they  believe  the  state  should  not  re¬ 
lease  information  that  can  be  sold  and 
used  for  commercial  purposes. 

“Those  politicians  resented  the  fact 
that  their  names  ended  up  on  mailing 
lists,  or  [they]  were  solicited  because 
information  about  their  motor  vehicle 
license  was  sold,”  Bender  explained. 

Reporters  in  South  Carolina  have 
differing  opinions  about  how  the  lack 
of  access  to  motor-vehicle  license 
records  will  affect  their  work.  Shurr 
said  AP  reporters  don’t  use  the  records 
much,  but  Dan  Huntley,  a  Charlotte 
Observer  reporter,  who  covers  South 
Carolina,  says  the  lack  of  access  will 
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Campus  burnalism 

The  pros  and 
cons  of  college 
speech  codes 


Do  they  curb  bigotry 
or  the  First  Amendment? 

by  Robert  Buckman 

DO  UNIVERSITY  SPEECH  codes 
that  prohibit  hate  speech  outweigh  the 
benefits  the  codes  may  have? 

A  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist 
and  a  university  administrator  debated 
that  question  during  a  session  called 
“Waging  the  War  of  Words”  at  the 
ninth  annual  convention  of  the  South¬ 
east  Journalism  Conference. 

“Balkanize  the  campus  and  turn  stu¬ 
dents  into  warring  Serbs,  Muslims  and 
Croats,”  warned  Claude  Sitton,  who 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  covering  the 
early  days  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
in  the  South  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  later  was  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer.  Now  semiretired, 
he  teaches  journalism  at  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  university  campus  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  “a  naked  public 
square  ...  in  which  the  advantage  goes 
to  the  loudest  shouter,  the  biggest 
mob,  the  most  persistent  expression  of 
hatred,”  countered  Gary  Hauk,  a  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  president  of  Emory. 

Lucy  Dalglish,  national  chairwoman 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  journal¬ 
ists’  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  moderated  the  debate  over  the 
lim.'ts  to  freedom  of  expression  regard¬ 
ing  the  rising  incidence  of  hate  speech 
on  college  campuses. 

“Administrators  bring  in  the  speech 
cops  to  banish  those  bad  thoughts  by 
banishing  the  language  used  to  express 
them,”  Sitton  said,  adding  that  free 
speech  and  civil  rights  advocates  of  the 

Buckman  is  a  journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana. 


“Speech  codes,  by  their  very  presence, 
coerce  and  intimidate.  They  do  so  to 
censor,  to  stifle,  to  gag  anyone  who 
might  say  anything  considered  offensive 
by  some  group  identified  as  a  special  in¬ 
terest.  What’s  more,  they  teach  tomor¬ 
row’s  journalists  the  insidious  lesson 
that  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  a  little 
censorship.” 

—  Claude  Sitton,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  covering  the  early  days  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  South  for 
the  New  York  Times.  Now  semiretired, 
he  teaches  journalism  at  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity. 


1960s  who  now  embrace  political  cor¬ 
rectness  are  guilty  of  “hypocrisy. 

“Now  these  same  folks  seem  to 
think  that  neither  free  speech  nor  in¬ 
tegration  is  a  good  idea,”  he  said. 

Existing  criminal  laws  against  ha¬ 
rassment  and  university  expulsion  poli¬ 


cies  are  sufficient  to  deal  with  hate 
crimes,  Sitton  argued. 

“Speech  codes,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  their  very  presence,  coerce  and  in¬ 
timidate,”  he  continued.  “They  do  so 
to  censor,  to  stifle,  to  gag  anyone  who 
might  say  anything  considered  offen¬ 
sive  by  some  group  identified  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  What’s  more,  they  teach 
tomorrow’s  journalists  the  insidious 
lesson  that  there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
a  little  censorship.” 

Free  speech,  he  said,  “is  not  a  reward 
to  be  doled  out  to  students  and  faculty 
whose  ideas  and  rhetoric  please  presi¬ 
dents  and  deans.  Free  speech  belongs 
to  us  all.” 

Hauk  defended  Emory’s  conduct 
code,  arguing  that  “on  theoretical 
grounds  and  on  empirical  grounds,  the 
harm  done  by  such  codes  cannot  be 
shown  to  outweigh  the  real  or  poten¬ 
tial  harm  from  the  kind  of  harassment 
that  they’re  designed  to  reduce. 

“If  the  university  stands  for  any¬ 
thing,  it  stands  for  the  ideal  of  free  in¬ 
quiry  and  expression,  freedom  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  mind’s  curiosity  down  whatev¬ 
er  avenues  of  scholarly  research  [that] 
present  themselves,  and  freedom  to 
talk  about  that  research  in  public,” 
Hauk  conceded. 

But  the  administrator  noted  free 
speech  is  not  the  issue.  “What  is  at  is¬ 
sue  is  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  in 
a  public  forum,”  Hauk  said.  “TTie  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  truth  can  have  its  day 
in  court  when  the  courtroom  is  made 
into  a  rollerball  arena  ....  Philosoph¬ 
ically,  we  escape  the  nature  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  if  we  assume  that  it  is  value- 
neutral.  Pedagogically  speaking,  we  fall 
short  of  our  calling  as  a  university  if  we 
assume  value-neutrality,  because  then 
we  fail  to  educate  the  next  generation 
about  what  sort  of  achievement  the 
university  represents.” 

Hauk  recalled  that  even  as  great  an 
advocate  of  individual  rights  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  instrumental  in 
adopting  speech  codes  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Virginia,  which  he  had  founded, 
after  a  student  riot  took  place  over  the 
curriculum. 

“Free  speech  is  not  indivisible,”  ar¬ 
gued  Hauk,  citing  such  legal  principles 
as  clear  and  present  danger,  obscenity 
and  “fighting  words.” 

“I  would  suggest  that,  as  happened 
at  Emory  six  years  ago,  when  a  frater- 
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Certification  sought  for 
campus  newspaper  advisers 


nity  sells  T-shirts  that  graphically  por¬ 
tray  women  in  demeaning  sexual  posi¬ 
tions,  at  least  one  of  those  historic  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  free  speech  applies,”  he 
said. 

“All  topics  should  be  open  for  de¬ 
bate”  in  a  public  forum,  Hauk  contin¬ 
ued.  “But  how  do  you  debate  ‘Die  Fag’ 
on  a  dormitory  wall?  How  can  you  de¬ 
bate  swastikas  spray-painted  over  and 
over  on  a  door?” 

Hauk  said  he  doubted  universities 
can  remove  bigotry  or  hatred  from  stu¬ 
dents’  hearts,  “but  1  do  believe  we  can 
teach  adversaries  how  to  speak  to  each 
other  as  members  of  the  same  commu¬ 
nity  of  scholars,  as  people  of  equal 
worth.” 

In  his  rebuttal,  Sitton  said,  “You 
know,  Mr.  Jefferson  is  rather  like  the 
Bible.  You  can  quote  him  on  the  side 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  or  you  can  | 
quote  him  on  the  side  of  restriction 
codes.” 

Sitton  cited  judicial  precedent  that 
the  “fighting  words”  doctrine  does  not 
apply  to  the  type  of  speech  banned  by 
speech  codes. 

He  said  he  does  not  condone  vulgar 
T-shirts. 

“However,  by  imposing  the  speech 
code,  the  university  thereby  denies  it¬ 
self  the  ability  to  go  out  into  the  forum 
and  debate  and  denounce  this  type  of 
behavior,”  Sitton  said. 

As  for  swastikas  painted  on  doors, 
Sitton  said,  “If  you’ve  got  a  campus  se¬ 
curity  force,  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  out  who’s  doing  the  painting  and 
expel  him.” 

“The  issue  here  is  not  simply  a  First 
Amendment  issue,”  Hauk  insisted  in 
his  rebuttal. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  how  the  university 
defines  its  function  and  its  place  in  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  added. 

UNC  picks 
hall  of  famers 

FOUR  JOURNALISTS  WITH  North 
Carolina  ties  will  be  inducted  into  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Journal¬ 
ism,  Advertising  and  Public  Relations 
Hall  of  Fame. 

They  are  former  Time  magazine  bu¬ 
reau  chief  Bonnie  Angelo;  R.  Edward 
Jackson,  formerly  of  Time  and  World 
Press  Review;  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily 
Reflector  chairman  David  J.  Whichard 
11;  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter 
David  Zucchino. 


hy  Qeorge  Qameau 

AIMING  TO  LIFT  the  professional 
standards  of  advisers  to  campus  news¬ 
papers,  College  Media  Advisers 
(CMA)  is  working  to  establish  a  certi¬ 
fication  program. 

The  plan  by  the  700-member  associ¬ 
ation  is  designed  to  improve  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  credibility  of  campus  media  ad¬ 
visers  by  establishing  voluntary  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  them  to  meet,  to  earn  the 
title  Certified  College  Media  Adviser. 

The  proposal  calls  for  CMA  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  certification  board  to  which 
members  could  apply  after  three  years 
on  the  job.  Applicants  would  have  to 
show  a  resume,  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  work  samples.  In  an  interview 


before  the  board,  they  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  the  ethics  confronting  col¬ 
lege  media. 

To  maintain  certification,  advisers 
would  have  to  attend  at  least  one 
CMA  convention  every  three  years 
and  would  need  five  hours  a  year  of 
professional  training. 

Proponents  said  the  CMA  board  is 
likely  to  approve  the  measure  in  June, 
clearing  the  way  for  the  certification 
committee  to  begin  processing  applica¬ 
tions  at  its  next  convention,  in  No¬ 
vember. 

“We  think  it’s  going  to  be  good  for 
the  progression  and  good  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  adviser,”  said  Roz  Florez,  a 
lawyer  who  advises  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Now,  there  are  no  standards  govern¬ 
ing  campus  media  advisers.  As  a  result, 
their  quality  varies  widely. 

They  range  from  full-time  advisers 
who  are  versed  in  student  press  case 
law,  to  instructors  who  moonlight  as 
advisers  and  only  got  the  assignment 


because  nobody  else  wanted  it.  Some 
get  paid,  some  don’t.  Some  are  faculty, 
some  administration,  some  neither. 

Advisers  to  campus  newspapers, 
yearbooks,  magazines  and  electronic 
media  routinely  work  under  a  cross¬ 
fire:  from  college  administrators  who 
want  positive  press  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  from  student  journalists  who 
want  to  practice  their  journalism  skills 
unconstrained. 

Veteran  advisers  concede  that  the 
skills  of  their  colleagues  vary  widely. 

In  some  cases,  they  say,  administra¬ 
tors  choose  people  who  can  be  manip¬ 
ulated,  either  because  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  press  issues  or  because  they 
need  the  job.  One  survey  last  year 
found  that  student  editors  cited  their 


advisers  as  the  very  ones  most  likely  to 
ask  them  to  censor. 

Students  at  the  recent  CMA  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  frequently  com¬ 
plained  that  their  advisers  are  of  little 
help. 

Nor  is  the  job  necessarily  a  piece  of 
cake.  One  untenured  adviser,  who  was 
fired  after  the  student  newspaper’s  ag¬ 
gressive  crime  stories  enraged  the  top 
administrator,  said  he  wouldn’t  take  an 
adviser  job  again  —  without  tenure. 

At  a  meeting  to  explain  the  creden- 
tialing  measure,  advocates  rejected  the 
suggestion  it  was  a  step  toward  licens¬ 
ing.  It  is  strictly  voluntary,  they  said, 
and  a  step  toward  improving  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  college  media  advisers. 

“Professional  journalists  should  wel¬ 
come  this  because  it  means  we  are 
committed  to  professionalism,”  said 
Michael  Brennan  of  George  Mason 
University.  Certification  would  also 
enhance  advisers’  standing  on  campus, 
and  provide  a  lift  to  beleaguered  advis¬ 
ers  locking  horns  in  negotiations  with 
administrators.  ■ES'P 


“Professional  journalists  should  welcome  this 
because  it  means  we  are  committed  to 
professionalism.” 
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OJ.  lawyer 
subpoenas 
Fuhrman  photos 

F.  Lee  Bailey  seeking  copies  of 

Spokane  Spokesman^Review  photos  and  a  taped 

interview  with  L.A.  Police  Detective  Mark  Fuhrman 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  O.J.  SIMPSON  trial  has  spilled 
into  Spokane,  via  a  subpoena  from  de¬ 
fense  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey  for  photos 
and  tapes  of  a  Spokesmari'Review  in¬ 
terview  with  Los  Angeles  homicide  de¬ 
tective  Mark  Fuhrman. 

The  Jan.  26  interview  by  reporter 
Bill  Morlin  at  Spokane’s  airport  ended 
when  Fuhrman,  a  key  witness  in  the 
Simpson  murder  trial,  lunged  at  pho¬ 
tographer  Dan  McComh,  shoving  him 
to  the  floor. 


The  Spokesman-Review’s  reaction  to 
Bailey’s  faxed  subpoena  was,  in  effect, 
“Not  so  fast.” 

Managing  editor  Chris  Peck  said  he 
pointed  out  to  Bailey  that  a  California 
subpoena  was  not  valid  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  that  the  paper  would 
only  consider  a  Washington  order. 

And,  even  then.  Peck  continued, 
“We  would  expect  him  to  apply  the 
same  shield  law  standards  to  the  re¬ 
quest  that  exist  in  California.  We 
would  demand  that  he  state  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  tapes  and  photos.” 


Under  California’s  shield  law,  an  at¬ 
torney  or  law  enforcement  agency 
must  show  that  the  material  cannot  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source  but  the 
news  organization. 

However,  Peck  said,  the  tapes  and 
photos  are  not  regarded  by  the  paper 
as  confidential.  He  noted  that  parts  of 
Morlin’s  tape  of  the  interview  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Spokesman-Review  and 
aired  on  local  radio. 

Before  sending  the  fax,  Bailey  spoke 
by  phone  with  Morlin,  saying  he  want¬ 
ed  all  26  photos  shot  during  the  airport 
incident,  and  the  10-minute  taped  in¬ 
terview.  Fuhrman  was  returning  from  a 
house-hunting  trip  to  Idaho  when 
Morlin  and  McComb  caught  up  with 
him  as  he  was  heading  toward  the 
boarding  gate  with  his  wife. 

Fuhrman  is  a  hot  witness  in  the 
Simpson  trial.  The  defense  contends 
that  he  planted  a  bloody  glove  at 
Simpson’s  home  because  of  his  alleged 
hatred  of  African  Americans. 

Fuhrman  reportedly  became  en¬ 
raged  when  he  thought  McComb  was 
shooting  pictures  of  his  wife.  But  prior 
to  his  blowup,  he  answered  Morlin’s 
questions,  denying  the  Simpson  case 
had  racial  overtones.  He  said  that 
Simpson  simply  was  a  “sloppy  killer.” 

Morlin,  who  handles  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  issues  for  the  regional  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  jour¬ 
nalists,  said  reporters  must  comply 
with  a  court  order  if  their  material  is 
relevant,  has  a  compelling  public  inter¬ 
est  and  can’t  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  Spokesman-Review,  Peck  ob¬ 
served,  is  trying  to  strike  a  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  between  obeying  the  law  and  not 
becoming  an  investigative  arm  of 
lawyers  in  a  criminal  case. 

Bailey  wasn’t  the  only  one  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  pictures  and  tapes  of  the  air¬ 
port  incident.  Peck  said  the  paper  re¬ 
cently  was  visited  by  two  officers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department’s  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  division,  which  is  investigat¬ 
ing  the  airport  encounter. 

Tribune  Co,  buys 
radio  trucking  show 

TRIBUNE  CO.  HAS  acquired  Inter¬ 
state  Radio  Network,  a  syndicated  radio 
program  for  cross-country  truckers,  for 
undisclosed  terms. 


A  Jan.  26  interview  by  reporter  Bill  Morlin  at  Spokane's  airport  ended  when  Los 
Angeles  Police  Detective  Mark  Fuhrman,  a  key  witness  in  the  Simpson  murder  tri¬ 
al,  lunged  at  photographer  Dan  McComb,  shoving  him  to  the  floor.  This  is  one  of 
26  photos  now  being  sought  from  the  newspaper  by  Simpson  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey. 
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Employees^tumed-agents 
sue  to  claim  severance 

Denied  separation  pay  when  their  jobs  were  abolished, 
former  circulation  employees  claim  in  a  suit  that 
their  choices  were  a  ‘sham'  to  save  Newsday  money 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WHEN  NEWSDAY  CUT  200  circula¬ 
tion  jobs  in  1992,  it  offered  employees 
the  choice  of  applying  for  an  enhanced 
severance  package,  a  new  circulation 
job,  or  a  home  distribution  agency. 

Those  who  opted  for  the  latter  two, 
however,  were  barred  from  collecting 
severance  packages. 

Now,  five  former  employees  are 
claiming  in  a  $3-million  lawsuit  that 
they  were  illegally  denied  severance 
they  were  entitled  to  simply  because 
they  opted  to  become  agents,  while 
employees  who  went  into  other  busi¬ 
nesses  got  the  benefits. 

The  “voluntary”  choice  they  were 


based  system  to  an  agency  system.  No 
decision  has  been  made  on  the  class 
action  application. 

In  these  days  of  staff  cuts  and  in¬ 
creased  contracting  in  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  case  illuminates  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  structuring  equitable  job 
buyouts  and  contractual  distribution 
arrangements  —  even  when  employers 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  out 
workers’  jobs. 

Newsday,  based  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  in 
the  Long  Island  suburbs  of  New  York 
City,  is  owned  by  Times  Mirror  Co., 
known  as  one  of  the  industry’s  more 
beneficent  employers,  but  one  to 
whom  hard  times  have  forced  dramat¬ 
ic  cutbacks. 


Newsday  argues  that  the  former  employees  who 
took  agencies  were  “voluntarily  leaving  ...  to 
pursue  a  new  business  opportunity.” 


offered,  the  suit  by  New  York  attorney 
Louis  Pechman  says,  was  nothing  more 
than  “a  subterfuge”  to  deny  the  circula¬ 
tion  managers  their  rightful  benefits, 
which  are  protected  under  federal  re¬ 
tirement  law. 

The  complaint  says  the  “sham”  was 
designed  to  save  Newsday  the  costs  of 
separation  pay  and  benefits  to  some  60 
circulation  home  delivery  managers 
who  took  agencies. 

Newsday  denies  the  defendants  were 
entitled  to  severance  benefits,  and  de¬ 
nies  almost  every  allegation  in  their 
14-page  complaint. 

The  case  was  filed  in  federal  court 
in  Happague,  N.Y.,  last  year  and  is  in 
the  discovery  process.  The  five  plain¬ 
tiffs  have  applied  for  class  action  status 
to  represent  the  more  than  60  former 
circulation  employees  who  accepted 
agency  contracts  after  Newsday  abol¬ 
ished  their  jobs  and  reorganized  home 
delivery,  shifting  from  an  employee- 


Newsday  estimated  the  elimination 
of  about  300  jobs  overall  would  save  up 
to  $17  million  a  year.  It  offered  volun¬ 
tary  buyouts  in  an  effort  to  cut  the 
home  delivery  staff  to  65,  from  nearly 
300. 

Circulation  managers  could  apply 
for  enhanced-severance  buyouts,  the 
65  jobs  in  the  reorganized  department, 
or  a  home  delivery  agency.  Or  they 
could  do  nothing  and  collect  regular 
severance. 

Of  the  110  home  delivery  agents 
who  first  signed  on,  60  were  former 
circulation  employees,  the  suit  con¬ 
tends.  It  says  the  five  plaintiffs  spent  a 
total  of  67  years  at  the  paper. 

Newsday  funded  the  job  cuts 
through  a  severance  plan  and  a  volun¬ 
tary  separation  plan.  The  regular  sev¬ 
erance  plan  paid  four  weeks  of  pay, 
plus  two  weeks’  pay  per  year  of  service, 
to  a  maximum  of  50  weeks.  The  volun¬ 
tary  separation  plan  paid  eight  weeks 


of  salary,  plus  2.5  weeks’  pay  for  each 
year  of  service,  to  a  maximum  of  60 
weeks,  plus  a  choice  of  health  options 
and  other  benefits. 

Newsday  argues  that  the  former  em¬ 
ployees  who  took  agencies  were  “vol¬ 
untarily  leaving  ...  to  pursue  a  new 
business  opportunity.” 

Workers  who  took  the  severance 
could  do  whatever  they  wanted,  in¬ 
cluding  working  for  the  paper  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor,  but  they  could 
not  be  home  delivery  agents.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  suit,  Newsday  awarded  home- 
delivery  service  agencies  for  free,  and 
the  former  employees  received  the 
same  terms  as  nonemployees. 

The  suit  claims  Newsday  did  not  re¬ 
new  the  agency  contracts  of  plaintiffs 
Elliot  Smith  and  Albert  Riddick  and 
continues  to  deny  them  benefits  they 
would  have  gotten  had  they  not  sought 
home  delivery  agencies. 

The  other  three  plaintiffs,  Russell 
Petz,  James  W.  Gemmell  and  Kevin 
Dailey,  lost  their  agencies  after  they 
filed  suit,  sources  supporting  their  case 
said. 

In  court  papers  seeking  dismissal  of 
the  suit,  Newsday  lawyer  David  Rennet 
Ross,  of  the  firm  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fair- 
weather  &  Geraldson  in  New  York, 
said  the  suit  is  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  and  by  releases  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  signed. 

Judge  orders  city 
to  pay  fees  for 
cops  sued  by  paper 

ALMOST  THREE  YEARS  ago,  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  fired  its  police 
chief  for  ordering  officers  to  snatch 
2,000  copies  from  the  racks  of  a  gay  and 
lesbian  newspaper. 

Recently,  the  city  got  the  bill  for  the 
caper.  A  federal  judge  ordered  San 
Francisco  to  pay  $715,000  in  attorneys’ 
fees  for  ex-chief  Richard  Hongisto  and 
three  cops,  who  were  sued  by  the  Bay 
Times.  The  Times  won. 

Hongisto’s  attorney.  Bob  Moore,  who 
took  the  case  after  the  city  refused  to 
represent  the  chief,  was  awarded 
$207,831.  The  lawyer,  who  argued  for 
the  officers  got  $217,871,  and  the  Times’ 
attorney,  $295,000. 

But  the  paper  itself  was  given  only 
$35,000  in  actual  damages  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  editor  Kim  Corsaro,  “doesn’t 
even  begin  to  cover  our  expenses”  in 
the  matter. 
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Newspaper  allowed 
to  fire  employees 
for  not  wearing 
anti'union  buttons 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  WYOMING  SUPREME  Court 
dismissed  a  wrongful  termination  suit 
filed  by  two  newspaper  editorial  man¬ 
agers  who  refused  to  wear  anti-union 
buttons  as  ordered  by  management. 

In  upholding  a  District  Court  ruling, 
the  Supreme  Court  said  Cheyenne 
Newspapers  Inc.  could  legally  ask  the 
pair  to  wear  the  buttons  and  were  not 
violating  their  free  speech  rights  as  stat¬ 
ed  in  the  suit. 

The  plaintiffs,  Kerry  Drake  and  Kelly 
Flores,  were  told  by  management  to 
don  pins  bearing  the  word  “Union” 
with  a  slash  mark  through  it.  The  two 
wore  the  buttons  for  two  or  three  days 


in  1993  and  then  discarded  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  L.  Michael  Zinser  of 
Nashville,  the  lead  attorney  for  the 
company.  They  were  suspended  and 
then  fired. 

At  the  time,  Cheyenne  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  the  Wyoming  Eagle, 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  and  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune-Eagle,  was  opposing  a  union-orga¬ 
nizing  drive  in  the  editorial  department 
by  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America. 

The  high  court  noted  that  Wyoming 
is  an  “at-will”  state,  meaning  that  em¬ 
ployment  is  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  and  can  be  terminated  by  either 
party  “at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  and 
for  no  reason  at  all.” 

The  justices  conceded  an  inherent 


“irony”  in  the  case,  because  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  an  advocate  of  free  speech,  but 
said  the  fact  “does  not  create  a  public 
policy  exception  to  at-will  employ¬ 
ment.” 

The  court  also  rejected  the  appel¬ 
lants’  charge  of  breach  of  contract,  as¬ 
serting  that  no  written  employment 
contract  existed. 

Except  for  objections  to  the  button 
demand,  “No  other  allegations  of  un¬ 
conscionable  acts  by  the  newspaper 
were  alleged,”  the  court  added. 

The  court  further  pointed  out  that 
Drake  and  Flores  were  notified  by  man¬ 
agement  that  they  would  be  fired  if  they 
refused  to  wear  the  buttons. 

Zinser  commented  after  the  March 


ruling:  “The  court  declared  that  the 
managers  cannot  pick  and  choose 
which  company  policies  they  will  follow 
and  which  they  will  not.” 

Court  order 
to  stop  delivery 
of  free  paper 

A  CALIFORNIA  MAN  won  a  court 
order  to  stop  home  delivery  of  a  free 
newspaper,  but  the  publisher  said  the 
problem  already  had  been  resolved. 

Frank  Tateosian  of  San  Mateo  told 
the  court  he  had  made  repeated  re¬ 
quests  that  he  did  not  want  the  paper. 
He  was  concerned,  he  explained,  that 


uncollected  newspapers  on  his  doorstep 
would  tip  off  burglars  when  he  was  away 
from  home. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  pro¬ 
hibits  the  Independent  Newspaper 
Group  (INC)  from  delivering  the  San 
Mateo  Weekly  to  Tateosian’s  home. 

The  homeowner  said  the  Weekly’s 
delivery  since  1991  also  caused  him 
“emotional  distress”  and  concern  for  his 
personal  safety. 

Group  publisher  Leonard  Sbrocco 
told  E&P  that  the  Weekly  is  delivered 
by  a  contract  person  who  apparently 
did  not  understand  the  company’s  poli¬ 
cy  of  not  dropping  the  paper  off  to  any¬ 
one  who  doesn’t  want  it. 

“It  has  now  been  made  clear  to  him,” 
he  added. 

Sbrocco,  however,  said  he  wished  the 
distributor  had  invoked  the  First 
Amendment  in  his  court  appearance, 
instead  of  pleading  that  the  unwanted 
delivery  was  a  mistake. 

INC  publishes  seven  other  free  pub¬ 
lications  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsu¬ 
la.  The  group  is  owned  by  Ted  Fang, 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Indepen' 
dent. 

Scripps  family  sues 
over  killing 

THE  FAMILY  OF  Anne  Scripps  Doug¬ 
las,  the  newspaper  heiress  whose  es¬ 
tranged  husband  was  suspected  in  her 
battering  death,  has  sued  several  local 
government  units  in  New  York  state  for 
$22  million,  on  charges  they  failed  to 
protect  her. 

The  family  claims  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Bronxville  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  Westchester  County  Family 
Court,  and  the  State  Office  of  Court 
Administration.  She  was  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  order 

“The  family  is  really  doing  this  to 
point  out  the  failures  and  inadequacies 
of  the  system,”  said  Scripps  family 
lawyer  David  Cherubin.  He  said  the 
family  was  considering  forming  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  victims  of  domestic  violence 
with  any  money  won  from  the  suit. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  47,  was  beaten  into  a 
coma  Dec.  31,  1993,  and  died  six  days 
later.  Her  husband,  Scott  Douglas,  dis¬ 
appeared  and  was  sought  worldwide, 
until  his  decomposed  body  washed  up 
three  months  later  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  in  the  Bronx.  — AP 


The  justices  conceded  an  inherent  “irony”  in  the 
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Bill  could  close 
jury  questioning 

Provision  of  New  York  death  penalty 
law  would  allow  closed  court  sessions 


A  LITTLE-NOTICED  provision  of 
New  York  state’s  new  death  penalty  law 
would  allow  judges  to  order  prospective 
jurors  to  be  questioned  in  private  in  an 
attempt  to  detect  possible  racial  bias. 

Under  the  law,  signed  last  month  by 
Gov.  George  Pataki,  this  private  ques¬ 
tioning  could  take  place  for  “good 
cause,”  and  the  record  could  be  sealed 
at  the  request  of  either  side. 

Also,  after  a  conviction,  similar 
closed  sessions  could  be  held  during  a 
second  sentencing  phase  of  the  trial. 

Associated  Press  and  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  lawyers  have  told 
Pataki  and  legislative  leaders  the  law 
doesn’t  meet  public  access  standards  set 
by  appeals  courts. 

Under  these  standards,  a  judge  pre¬ 
sumes  the  public’s  access  to  all  phases  of 
a  trial,  unless  there  are  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  for  closure. 

Michael  Finnegan,  the  governor’s 
chief  counsel,  said  the  private-question¬ 


ing  provision  was  included  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Butts,  pastor  of 
Harlem’s  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church 
and  a  death  penalty  opponent. 

“The  most  important  thing  was  en¬ 
suring  the  question  of  racial  justice  and 
possible  prejudice  was  addressed,” 
Finnegan  said. 

“We  don’t  want  racially  biased  people 
sitting  on  a  jury,  particularly  when  the 
facts  suggest  that  there  may  very  well 
have  been  a  disproportionate  number  of 
minorities  convicted  of  murder,”  he 
added. 

Kenneth  Connelly,  counsel  to  Sen. 
Dale  Volker,  the  Erie  County  Republi¬ 
can  who  was  a  chief  sponsor  of  the  law, 
said  “the  concern  was  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  some  people  might  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  forthcoming  if  the  questions 
were  asked  in  a  big  room  with  a  lot  of 
people  watching.” 

Connelly  said  sponsors  were  taken  by 
surprise  when  the  First  Amendment  is¬ 


sue  was  raised  by  media  representatives 
late  in  the  debate. 

The  AP  and  the  publishers  “were 
raising  an  issue  we  hadn’t  really  thought 
about,”  he  said: 

“We  were  really  looking  at  the  fair¬ 
ness  issue  and  trying  to  keep  a  level 
playing  field  with  the  jury.” 

By  the  time  the  issue  was  raised,  a 
vote  was  already  scheduled,  and  legisla¬ 
tors  were  reluctant  to  upset  the 
timetable  of  the  bill,  which  attracted 
much  attention  in  19  years  of  debate. 

So  Volker  read  a  statement  into  the 
record,  putting  judges  on  notice  that 
they  must  demonstrate  a  good  reason 
for  closing  any  juror  questioning. 

Assembly  Speaker  Sheldon  Silver 
had  a  similar  statement  read  into  the 
record. 

In  the  event  of  challenges  by  the 
news  media  to  close  the  courtroom, 
those  statements  could  be  used  to  show 
legislative  intent. 

In  a  letter  to  Finnegan  and  others, 
attorneys  representing  news  organiza¬ 
tions  warned  that  the  provision  could 
lead  to  constitutional  challenges. 
Finnegan  said  he  believed  the  provision 
would  withstand  any  court  challenge. 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  disagreed,  commenting,  “The 
heart  and  soul  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  has  been  the  open  selection  of 
jurors.”  —  AP 


EDINFORMAnON 
OUT  INSURANCE? 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bkx>mington,  III. 
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Richard  Qalant 
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Jim  Drummond 


Susan  Seliger 


Susan  Saligur,  deputy  editor  of  mag'  Jaff  Kaya,  a  correspondent  for  the 
azine  development  for  Hearst  Maga-  Los  Angeles  Times  in  London,  has 
zines  and  deputy  editor  of  Good  been  named  European  bureau  chief  for 
Housekeeping,  has  been  appointed  ed-  the  Hollywood  Reporter. 
itor  of  react,  a  new  weekly  interactive 

news  magazine  for  young  people,  Don  Wallace,  advertising  manager  of 
scheduled  to  launch  in  September.  classified,  national  and  makeup  at  the 

Modesto  Bee,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
RicliarfI  Galant,  metropolitan  editor  vertising  director, 
and  assistant  managing  editor  at  New 

York  Newsday,  has  been  named  man-  Julie  Speirs,  advertising  director  at 
aging  editor.  the  Kearney  (Neb.)  Hub,  has  been 

named  president  and  publisher  at  the 
Ray  Walker,  sports  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram. 
Knight'Ridder/Tribune  News  Service 

based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  Jim  Drummond,  executive  business 
promoted  to  news  editor.  editor  at  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 

has  been  named  electronic  publishing 
Gary  Pekala,  chief  financial  officer  manager,  responsible  for  online  ser- 
at  Times  Advocate  Co.,  has  been  vices, 
named  to  the  position  of  director  of  fi¬ 
nance  at  Compton’s  NewMedia  Inc.,  R.  Douglas  Pearson,  editor  and 
Carlsbad,  Calif.  publisher  at  the  Jasper  Daily  Mountain 

Dan  Mitrovich,  accounting  man-  Eagle,  has  been  elected  president  of 
ager  at  the  Times  Advocate,  was  ap-  the  Alabama  Press  Association  (APA). 
pointed  controller.  He  succeeds  Linda  Breedlove,  as¬ 


sociate  publisher  of  the  Jackson  South 
Alabamian,  who  continues  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  for  one  year. 

Other  officers  elected  were 

Michael  R.  Kelley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Clanton  Advertiser  —  first 
vice  president;  and  John  Stevenson, 
editor  and  publisher  at  the  Randolph 
Leader  in  Roanoke  —  second  vice 
president. 

Bill  Keller  continues  as  executive 
director  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
APA,  Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service,  and  the  APA  Journalism 
Foundation. 


Hal  Jones,  42,  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  American 
PCS,  L.P.,  has  been  elected  controller 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co. 

James  W.  Hopson,  president  of 
Community  Newspaper  Co.,  Boston, 
has  been  named  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  Group  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers. 


Harold  W.  rusen  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent/legal  affairs  and  general  counsel 
of  Copley  Press  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

Charles  F.  Patrick,  vice  presi- 
dent/finance  and  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cer,  was  elected  to  the  board  and 
joined  the  board’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  He  also  was  named  executive  vice 
president. 

Dean  P.  Dwyer,  treasurer  and 
controller,  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent/finance  and  treasurer. 

All  the  moves  were  in  anticipation 
of  the  retirement  of  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Robert  F.  Crouch,  who  will  re¬ 
main  a  director. 
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Senate  committee 
supports  televised 
press  briefings 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

A  PROPOSAL  TO  televise  press  brief¬ 
ings  on  the  Senate  floor  prior  to  con¬ 
vening  the  day’s  session  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee. 

The  committee  voted  10-2  to  ap¬ 
prove  Senate  Resolution  24,  which 
would  allow  the  Senate-controlled 
cameras  already  in  place  to  air 
“dugout”  briefings  by  the  Senate  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  leaders  or,  in  their 
absence,  their  deputies. 

Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.Va.),  who 
along  with  Sen.  Dianne  Feinstein  (D- 
Calif.)  voted  against  the  plan,  noted 
that  Senate  leaders  can  hold  the  tele¬ 
vised  press  briefings  in  their  offices  or 
in  the  radio/TV  gallery. 

“We  ought  to  have  some  respect  for 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  chamber,” 
he  said,  adding  that  the  next  thing 
would  be  for  the  network  cameras  to 
be  allowed  in. 

“The  press  already  has  too  much  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  the  Senate 
now,”  Byrd  continued. 

“Senator,  you’ve  got  the  votes,  but  1 
think  you’re  making  a  mistake,”  Byrd 
said  to  committee  chairman  Sen.  Ted 
Stevens  (R-Alaska),  who  introduced 
the  amended  resolution. 

Byrd  indicated  he  would  fight  the 
resolution  on  the  Senate  floor. 

“1  may  be  outvoted  [in  committee], 
but  1  don’t  know  how  I’m  going  to  be 
outtalked”  on  the  floor,  he  said. 

During  the  markup,  Stevens  noted 
that  the  original  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob 
Dole  (R-Kan.)  and  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Tom  Daschle  (D-S.D.),  who 
had  been  holding  their  briefings  in  the 
hallway,  obstructing  the  public  and 
witnesses. 

“These  briefings  go  on,  anyway,” 
Stevens  said.  “This  is  a  very  slight  de¬ 
viation.” 

After  the  committee  vote,  Stevens 
explained  to  reporters  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  very  limited.  Only  the  cameras 
already  installed  in  the  Senate  can  be 


turned  on,  and  they  must  be  off  by  the 
time  the  Senate  is  ready  to  convene  for 
the  day.  Regular  coverage  would  then 
begin. 

The  briefings,  which  have  a  long 
history,  have  been  used  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  allowing  the  leaders  to 
discuss  things  such  as  the  schedule  and 
answer  technical  questions. 

Today,  Stevens  said,  the  briefings  are 
done  on  the  record,  although  the  par¬ 
ties  are  strictly  prohibited  from  using 
anything  recorded  there  for  political 
purposes,  such  as  running  an  excerpt 
from  a  briefing  videotape  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  ad. 

Over  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  a  new  rule  allowing  for  cutaway 
shots  —  those  that  show  the  chamber 
and  members  while  someone  is  speak¬ 
ing  —  has  met  with  some  resistance. 

In  the  past,  cameras  were  allowed 
only  to  focus  on  whoever  was  speaking. 
Critics  argued  that  was  misleading, 
since  viewers  often  were  unaware  that 
a  speech  was  being  given  before  a  near- 
empty  chamber  or  to  members  who 
were  paying  little  or  no  attention. 

House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  (R- 
Ga.)  recently  gave  camera  operators 
the  ability  to  show  the  scene  from  oth¬ 
er  angles,  and  since  then  has  received 
nearly  50  letters  from  members  of  both 
parties,  complaining  about  the  new 
rule. 


According  to  one  report,  Gingrich  is 
considering  modifying  the  rule  to  re¬ 
quire  cameras  to  stay  on  a  congressper- 
son  while  speaking,  but  at  other  times 
allowing  the  cameras  to  cut  away. 

A  House  committee  also  was  set  to 
consider  allowing  still  cameras  on  the 
floor  the  day  before  the  House  recess¬ 
es  on  April  7. 

Earth  Times  goes 
daily  in  Denmark 

EARTH  TIMES,  A  nonprofit  twice- 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  global  environ¬ 
mental  issues,  went  daily  during  the 
World  Summit  for  Social  Development 
March  6-12  in  Copenhagen. 

The  effort  was  supported  by  the 
Copenhagen  daily  Information,  which 
planned  to  publish  some  translated 
Earth  Times  coverage,  and  the  New 
York  Times  fax  edition,  which  con¬ 
tributed  a  page  of  news  from  the  Times. 

With  a  team  of  12  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  from  its  New  York  base.  Earth 
Times  planned  to  produce  35,000  copies 
a  day,  to  distribute  free  to  the  30,000 
diplomats,  government  leaders,  journal¬ 
ists  and  representatives  of  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations.  Copies  also  went 
to  U.S.  schools,  and  articles  were  post¬ 
ed  on  online  services. 

Circulation  lesson 

THE  WALL  STREET  Journal’s  class¬ 
room  edition  has  broken  100,000  circu¬ 
lation,  after  starting  out  at  13,700  in 
1991. 

The  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  monthly  for 
high  school  students  uses  Journal  arti¬ 
cles  and  color  graphics.  It  costs  $150  for 
30  nine-month  subscriptions. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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In  Brief 


Gay  paper  gets 
union  affiliation 

THE  FIVE  FULL'time  employees  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Times,  a  gay  and 
lesbian  newspaper,  have  joined  North¬ 
ern  California  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
52. 

Publisher  Kim  Corsaro  and  Guild  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  Larkie  Gildersleeve 
predicted  the  paper  and  the  union 
would  have  a  long  and  successful  rela¬ 
tionship,  Business  Wire  reported. 

“I’m  pleased  to  see  the  Bay  Times 
continue  an  important  tradition  ...  of 
coalition  building  between  organized 
labor  and  the  gay  community,”  Corsaro 
said. 

The  award-winning  Bay  Times,  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia,  was  founded  in  1979.  The  Guild  lo¬ 
cal  represents  about  2,200  newspaper 
employees. 

Mike  Wallace 
says  restore 
news  council 

“60  MINUTES”  CORRESPONDENT 
Mike  Wallace  says  the  news  media 
should  bring  back  the  National  News 
Council  to  “act  as  a  jury  of  peers”  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  criticism  of  the  industry. 

The  journalist  said  last  month  that 
the  council  should  be  composed  of 
journalists  and  academics  and  “receive 
complaints  about  the  news  media  and 
publicize  them.” 

The  council,  based  in  New  York  City, 
was  an  independent  watchdog  group 
that  issued  nonbinding  opinions  on 
complaints  involving  the  news  media.  It 
struggled  for  acceptance  from  1973  un¬ 
til  it  folded  in  1983. 

“Today,  there’s  ever-harsher  judg¬ 
ment  of  us  and  what  we  turn  out,  and  I 
don’t  like  to  be  a  skunk  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  garden  party,  but,  nonetheless,  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  press  is  not  anything  new,” 
Wallace  said,  in  receiving  the  Gold¬ 
smith  Career  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Journalism  at  Harvard  University’s  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government.  ' 

Wallace  contended  the  industry 
needs  the  council  because  of  increased 
lambasting  of  the  media,  suggesting 
that  Harvard  set  up  an  annual  review  of 


journalistic  malpractice. 

Wallace  —  noting  that  the  public 
once  rated  CBS  broadcaster  Walter 
Cronkite  the  most  trusted  man  in 
America  —  quoted  a  1990  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  NBC  News  poll  that  found 
that  only  21%  of  respondents  felt  jour¬ 
nalists  were  very  or  mostly  honest. 

—  AP 

Mass,  paper 
sale  approved 

A  JUDGE  HAS  approved  the  sale  of 
the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News  to  Ot- 
taway  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  will  give 
it  control  of  a  bloc  of  five  daily  papers 
on  Boston’s  North  Shore. 

Judge  Thaddeus  Buczko  authorized 
the  trust  that  controls  the  IW-year-old 
paper  to  sell  it  for  $16.5  million,  after 
four  family  members  gave  approval. 

John  Serafini,  an  attorney  represent¬ 
ing  the  paper,  said  it  would  publish  as 
usual  for  the  time  being,  and  that  Ott- 
away  would  lease  its  offices  in  down¬ 
town  Salem  for  two  years. 

Ottaway  is  a  division  of  Wall  Street 
Journal  publisher  Dow  Jones,  which 
owns  20  dailies  and  11  weeklies  in  12 
states.  On  the  North  Shore,  it  operates 
the  Beverly  Times,  Gloucester  Times, 
Peabody  Times  and  Newburyport  Daily 
News. 

The  proposed  purchase  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  May. 

Robin  Damon  Trust  members  never 
specified  what,  if  any,  objections  they 
had  to  the  deal. 

In  1988,  the  trust  rejected  a  $42.5- 
million  offer  from  Texas  publisher  Dean 
Singleton.  —  AP 

Hearst  reports 
‘historic’  year 

HEARST  CORE  TURNED  in  a  “truly 
impressive  performance”  last  year,  in¬ 
cluding  the  third  straight  record  year  for 
newspapers,  president  and  CEO  Frank 
Bennack  Jr.  said. 

The  strong  performance  of  some  me¬ 
dia  segments  —  including  record  results 
in  two  other  units,  broadcasting  and 
entertainment/syndication  —  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  “difficulties  faced  by  a  few,” 
Bennack  said  in  his  introduction  to  a 


39-page  report  to  employees  of  the 
closely  held  company. 

He  attributed  the  new  record  for  the 
newspaper  group  —  where  the  Houston 
Chronicle  flies  the  flag  for  12  dailies  — 
to  productivity  gains,  cheap  newsprint 
and  new  products. 

Broadcast  operations  companies  pro¬ 
duced  “unprecedented  performance 
levels,”  thanks  to  improved  local 
economies,  better  management,  new 
programs,  strong  political  advertising, 
and  improved  network  payments. 

Magazines  posted  an  earnings  gain, 
despite  some  soft  advertising  categories. 

And  the  books  and  business  publish¬ 
ing  unit,  including  Avon  and  William 
Morrow,  performed  only  slightly  ahead 
of  last  year. 

The  company  is  investing  in  a  new 
media  unit,  one  of  whose  projects  is  a 
piece  of  the  UBI  interactive  cable  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  expected  to  debut  later 
this  year  in  Quebec. 

Bennack  thanked  all  hands  for  help¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  “historic”  year  for 
Hearst. 

McClatchy  funds 
Cal  State  chair 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  $300,000  Roger 
Tatarian  Chair  in  Journalism  at  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University  in  Fresno  is  com¬ 
plete  now  that  McClatchy  Newspapers 
has  donated  $155,000. 

The  endowment  will  go  toward  hav¬ 
ing  distinguished  newspeople  speak  to 
journalism  classes. 

Tatarian,  a  former  Cal  State  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  now  is  a  Fresno  Bee 
columnist. 

Mich.  p.m.  paper 
goes  mornings 

THE  EVENING  RECORD-Eagle  of 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  becomes  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  on  April  3. 

“Most  area  news  and  sports  take 
place  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
With  a  morning  newspaper,  we  can 
bring  the  information  to  readers  in  a 
more  timely  manner  —  plus,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  available  to  read  through¬ 
out  the  day,”  said  general  manager  Zeke 
Fleet. 
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Digital  Design 

Creating  diagrams  using  pen  and  ink,  X^acto  knives,  tape, 
acetate  overlays  and  cut-and'paste  type  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  desktop  computers  transform  the  face  of  newspapers 


by  Carolyn  Shea 

ON  THE  NIGHT  of  May  31,  1984,  six 
death-row  inmates  escaped  from  the 
new  maximum-security  penitentiary  in 
Mecklenberg,  Va. 

When  news  of  the  breakout  reached 
the  Richmond  News  Leader,  staff  artist 
Tom  Roberts  was  assigned  to  illustrate 
the  story. 

The  press  was  not  admitted  to  the 
prison,  and  the  paper’s  morgue  had 
only  a  handful  of  photos  on  file.  By 
chance,  Roberts  was  able  to  view  the 
blueprints  and  a  scale  model  of  the 
correctional  facility  at  a  nearby  engi¬ 
neering  firm,  where  he  also  copied  a 
brochure  featuring  floor  plans,  pho¬ 
tographs  and  facts  about  the  prison. 

Back  in  the  newsroom,  he  spent  sev¬ 
eral  hours  creating  two  diagrams  using 
pen  and  ink,  X-acto  knives,  tape,  ac¬ 
etate  overlays  and  cut-and-paste  type 
from  an  Atex  front-end  system.  The 
pictures  made  the  next  afternoon’s  edi¬ 
tion. 

A  decade  later,  Roberts  was  faced 
with  the  same  assignment.  This  time, 
he  had  to  portray  the  escape  —  the 
largest  in  U.S.  history  —  for  a  retro¬ 
spective  account  in  the  Richmond 
TimeS'Dispatch,  the  paper  into  which 
the  News  Leader  had  been  folded.  By 
then,  however,  a  new  tool  was  sitting 
on  his  desk.  It  was  a  computer. 

After  pinning  down  additional  de¬ 
tails  about  the  facility  and  the  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  events  that  led  to  the  convicts’ 
capture,  Roberts  turned  to  his  Macin¬ 
tosh  Ilfx. 

He  scanned  the  original  prison 
plans,  traced  them  in  Aldus  FreeHand, 
and  saved  them  as  Adobe  Illustrator 
files,  which  allowed  him  to  raise  the 
walls,  build  dimension  and  rotate  the 

S/iea  is  a  freelance  writer  from  South 
Salem,  N.Y. 


drawings.  Then  he  executed  a  locator 
map  showing  the  escapees’  route  up 
the  Eastern  seaboard. 

After  converting  the  graphic  to  a 
FreeHand  layout,  he  imported  it  into  a 
QuarkXPress  page,  where  he  added 
type  and  duo-tone  scans  of  the  con¬ 
victs.  Minutes  later,  a  camera-ready 
copy  of  his  illustration  reeled  out  of 
the  laser  printer. 

The  finished  artwork,  seen  by  read¬ 
ers  in  the  May  29,  1994  issue  of  the 
TimeS'Dispatch,  could  never  have  been 
rendered  on  deadline  10  years  earlier. 

Like  the  before-and-after  shots  in  a 
plastic  surgeon’s  ad,  Roberts’  illustra¬ 


tions  for  the  Richmond  dailies  offer  a 
glimpse  of  how  computers  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  face  of  modern  news¬ 
papers. 

Desktop  technology  has  rejuvenated 
the  gray  pages  of  journalism  with  an 
effusion  of  graphics  and  color.  In  the 
process,  it  has  given  the  industry  the 
power  to  spruce  up  its  image  at  a  time 
when  competing  media  are  clamoring 
for  the  public’s  attention. 

Designs  that  would  have  been  un¬ 
thinkable  in  the  days  of  the  Linotype 
are  now  executed  with  the  stroke  of  a 
key  or  the  swivel  and  click  of  a  mouse. 

Picture  agencies,  graphics  networks 
and  online  design  and  typographical 
services  provide  papers  of  all  sizes  with 
access  to  top-quality  photographs,  il¬ 
lustrations  and  typography. 

Pagination  —  the  on-screen  makeup 
of  an  entire  page,  complete  with  text, 
ads,  photos  and  illustrations  —  has 
shifted  the  flow  of  information  in  the 


newsroom,  simplified  production  and 
given  editors  and  designers  far  greater 
freedom  and  control. 

As  more  and  more  members  of  news 
staffs  depend  on  computers  to  do  their 
jobs,  the  industry  finds  itself  entering 
the  “second  wave”  of  electronic  pro¬ 
duction:  design  based  on  function 
rather  than  on  flashy  effects  generated 
by  juxtaposition,  distortion  and  gener¬ 
al  excess  that  characterized  the  first, 
gee-whiz  generation  of  digitally  pro¬ 
duced  papers. 

“In  the  beginning  we  were  so  Mac- 
raptured  that  we  forgot  our  real  job  was 
to  tell  stories,”  said  Dale  Peskin,  assis¬ 


tant  managing  editor  for  news  design 
and  graphics  at  the  Detroit  News, 
which  was  redesigned  last  July.  “We’ve 
taken  out  the  design  cliches  that 
sprung  up  during  the  experimental  pe¬ 
riod  —  like  art  heads  and  colorized 
icons.  We’ve  chosen  a  more  intelligent 
approach  that  respects  the  readers  in¬ 
stead  of  bombarding  them  with  color 
and  big  heads  and  drama  where  there 
is  none.  We  got  back  to  storytelling.” 

Now,  said  Ray  Chattman,  executive 
director  of  the  Society  for  Newspaper 
Design,  “We’re  seeing  the  pendulum 
swing  back.” 

Chattman  recalled  that  “When  the 
technology  was  new,  the  impulse  was 
to  use  it  like  crazy.  After  awhile, 
though,  we  began  to  see  papers  settle 
back  to  the  Holy  Grail  of  journalism. 
That  has  begun  to  rule  again,  and  the 
technology  is  being  put  in  its  proper 
role  of  serving  the  news.” 

In  general,  observers  agree  that  de- 
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say  Brileys 
in  Portsmouth 


Warner  remains 
cautious,  confident 


When,  in  1984,  Richmond  News  Leader  staff  artist  Tom 
Roberts  was  assigned  to  illustrate  the  largest  prison  escape  in 
U.S.  history,  he  spent  several  hours  manually  creating  two 
black-and-white  diagrams,  left  and  above. 

When  Roberts  revisited  the  1984  prison-escape  story  10 
years  later  for  a  retrospective  account  of  the  event,  he  had  a 
Macintosh  loaded  with  software  at  his  disposal  at  the  colorful 
Richmond  Times-Leader,  below. 


velopments  made  possible  by  high-tech  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  have  been  good  for  newspapers’  appearance. 

“They’ve  never  looked  better,”  said  Howard  Finberg,  a 
senior  editor/information  at  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

“Today’s  papers  have  a  lot  more  graphics  and  a  cleaner 
appearance,”  said  Howard  Eichler,  vice  president  of  newspa¬ 
per  operations  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 
“They’re  using  lighter  typefaces,  which  means  easier  read¬ 
ing.” 

In  short,  he  said,  the  emergence  of  electronic  processing 
has  granted  the  press  “more  flexibility  than  when  we  were 
locked  into  a  mechanical  environment.”  That,  he  added,  has 
created  the  seedbed  for  “better  aesthetics  in  page  design.” 

In  an  effort  to  become  more  “reader  friendly,”  papers 
across  the  nation  are  using  computers  to  whip  themselves 
into  shape  to  keep  up  with  the  competition. 

The  ability  to  easily  modify  heads  and  columns,  manipu¬ 
late  text  and  enhance  visually  attractive  features  has  made 
newspaper  redesigns  popular  —  often  on  an  ongoing  basis 
—  according  to  Olivia  Casey,  an  award-winning  designer 
with  the  Dallas  Morning  News . 

One  indicator  of  strong  interest  in  how  papers  look  is  re¬ 
flected  in  rising  membership  in  the  the  Society  for  Newspa- 
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per  Design.  Founded  in  1979  with  22 
members,  the  organization  now  counts 
more  than  2,500  members  around  the 
world,  including  artists,  designers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers. 

Coupled  with  refinements  in  design 
are  the  means  to  publish  news  in  a 
timelier  fashion,  because  pages  no 
longer  have  to  pass  through  as  many 
hands  from  the  creation  stage  to  type¬ 
setting  and  paste-up. 

“The  technology  enables  people  to 
collect  more  information  later  and  still 
get  it  in  the  paper,”  said  Chattman. 
“That  allows  the  news  to  be  more  com¬ 
plete.” 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  we  can  do  a 
lot  more  in  a  lot  less  time,”  said 
Roberts.  “The  computer  allows  us  to 
try  different  approaches  —  add  scale 
and  proportion,  move  pieces  around. 
The  old  way,  you  had  to  have  an  exact 
picture  in  your  mind.  There  wasn’t  a 
lot  of  time  to  fool  around.” 

Many  voices  temper  their  praise  of 
the  benefits  of  computers  in  nurturing 
newsroom  creativity  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  that  the  technology,  as  Finberg 
said,  “does  not  solve  design  problems.” 

“The  computer  allows  people  to  be 
more  creative,”  said  Neil  Chase,  a 
newspaper  design  and  technology  con¬ 
sultant.  “But  it  allows  the  sloppy  per¬ 
son  to  make  a  mess  faster  than  before.” 

Technological  breakthroughs  have 
given  the  newspaper  business  undeni¬ 
able  advantages  in  speed  and  flexibili¬ 
ty.  They  have  also  made  it  easier  for 
glitches  to  slip  into  the  editorial 
process.  “The  downside  is  that  the 
control  is  sometimes  abused,”  said 
Casey.  “In  the  hands  of  an  expert,  it 
can  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
reader.  In  the  hands  of  a  hack,  the  in¬ 
formation  will  be  devalued  tremen¬ 
dously.” 

Bringing  production  into  the  news¬ 
room  has  led  to  the  demise  of  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  where  the  job  of  setting 
type  and  making  forms  was  once  ac¬ 
complished.  Because  page  makeup  and 
copyfitting  still  must  be  done,  the  work 
is  heaped  on  someone  else  —  typically 
the  copy  editor. 

“Copy  editors  used  to  edit  copy. 
They  were  the  safety  net.  Now  they 
don’t  have  time,”  said  Chattman.  “The 
work  gets  pushed  back  to  other  editors 
and  reporters.  Errors  might  be  missed. 
And  the  savings  realized  in  taking 


away  the  composing  room  might  have 
to  be  spent  in  libel  judgements.” 

Converting  newspaper  production 
from  its  traditional  manufacturing 
mode,  in  which  individuals  perform 
specialized  tasks,  to  the  desktop,  where 
all  the  work  can  be  done  by  one  per¬ 
son,  has  had  repercussions  throughout 
the  entire  industry. 

On  the  one  hand,  Chattman  said, 
“The  First  Amendment  has  been  put 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  where 
it  was  in  the  colonial  days  when  Ben 
Franklin  had  a  press  instead  of  a  Mac.” 

But  something  has  also  been  lost, 
said  Chase. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  talent  in  those 
composing  rooms  —  people  who  made 
color  separations  or  black-and-white 
halftones,  for  instance.  When  the  pa¬ 
per  switches  to  LeafDesk  everyone 
wonders  why  the  quality  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs  has  gone  down.  Well,  a  great 


pair  of  eyes  and  a  quality-control  func¬ 
tion  is  gone.” 

Cultural  change  is  also  an  issue,  said 
Finberg,  because  newspapers  were  built 
on  a  “foundation  of  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  and  not  on  presenting  it.” 

Likewise,  “Production  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  journalist.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mechanical  people.” 

As  pagination  moves  into  news¬ 
rooms,  he  said,  the  business  must  come 
to  grips  with  how  best  to  integrate  ed¬ 
itorial  and  designer  roles. 

Some  experts  say  typographical 
standards  have  dropped  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  hot-metal  typesetting  machines 
and  photosetting.  While  digitized  type 
is  cheap  and  exceedingly  abundant  — 
there  are  hundreds  of  fonts  to  choose 
from  —  it  can  be  altered  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  ways,  all  of  which  affect  legibili¬ 
ty.  In  the  past,  type  was  designed  by 
skilled  craftsmen  and  set  by  profession¬ 
als. 

With  the  installation  of  computers. 


the  typographic  middle  man  —  and 
the  practiced  eye  —  has  been  eliminat¬ 
ed  from  the  production  loop. 

“You  see  27  typefaces  on  one  page, 
letters  with  weird  shapes  and  designs, 
simply  because  it  can  be  done.  It  looks 
like  someone  kicked  over  a  printer’s 
bucket,”  said  Chattman. 

Many  believe  typography  will  im¬ 
prove  as  more  people  adapt  to  the 
technology  and  learn  how  to  use  it  to 
make  their  papers  more  legible. 

“Just  because  you  have  a  gun,  you 
don’t  have  to  shoot  someone,”  said 
Chattman.  “Just  because  you  have  a 
Mac,  you  don’t  have  to  use  all  the 
fonts.” 

Observers  point  to  the  use  of  color, 
which  exploded  on  newspaper  pages  in 
the  1980s,  as  an  example  of  a  design 
enhancement  that  played  out  its  initial 
overzealous  application. 

“Color  is  more  refined  now,”  said 


Casey.  “But  at  first,  it  was  often 
grotesquely  abused  and  overused.”  Be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  computers  with 
graphics  capabilities,  labor-intensive 
art  production  left  little  time  for  the 
use  of  complicated  illustrations  to  ac¬ 
company  fast-breaking  news.  In  the 
current  high-tech  digital  environment, 
however,  art  has  emerged  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  component  of  newspaper  design. 
In  fact,  the  rise  in  the  appearance  of 
sophisticated  informational  graphics 
—  charts,  graphs,  maps  and  diagrams 
that  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “info¬ 
graphics”  —  to  illustrate  articles  has 
paralleled  the  ascension  of  desktop 
technology  in  the  newsroom. 

When  done  well,  said  Tom  Bodkin, 
design  director  at  the  New  York  Times, 
information  graphics  “convey  more  in¬ 
formation  than  words  alone  can  ever 
give.  They  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
grasp  the  story  we’re  trying  to  tell.” 

The  notion  of  standardization  often 
creeps  into  discussions  about  technol- 


“The  downside  is  that  the  control  is  sometimes 
abused,”  said  Casey.  “In  the  hands  of  an  expert,  it 
can  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  reader.  In  the 
hands  of  a  hack,  the  information  will  be  devalued 
tremendously.” 
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ogy’s  influence  on  newspaper  design. 

“For  better  or  worse,”  said  Greg 
Leeds,  special  projects  design  director 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  “informa¬ 
tion  graphics  has  created  a  certain  uni¬ 
formity  to  publications.” 

Consistency  can  be  a  blessing,  said 
Chattman. 

“When  something  is  generated  with 
a  computer,  you  only  have  to  do  it 
once.  The  next  time  around,  you  can 
work  on  improving  it  rather  than 
recreating  it  from  scratch.  You  call 
something  up,  change  it,  amend  it. 
That  makes  the  information  process 
easier  to  accomplish.  What  ends  up  on 
the  kitchen  table  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand.  You’re  not  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
process  of  putting  the  paper  together. 
You  can  pay  more  attention  to  the 
journalism.” 

Color  —  reproduced  better,  faster 
and  less  expensively  —  has  become  an¬ 


and  attention.” 

Television’s  pervasiveness  has  also 
affected  consumer  demand  for  stimu¬ 
lating  images. 

“The  fact  that  everyone  watches  TV 
and  is  bombarded  with  color  and  very 
visual  elements  demands  that  you  em¬ 
body  those  qualities  in  your  publica¬ 
tion,”  said  Casey. 

The  need  to  continually  win  read¬ 
ers’  loyalty  first  became  apparent  in 
the  wake  of  the  success  of  USA  Today, 
the  colorful,  graphic-laden  national 
daily  launched  by  Gannett  in  1982. 

“USA  Today  created  competitive 
pressure,”  said  Chattman.  “It  made  pa¬ 
pers  all  over  the  country  think  about 
what  they  could  be  doing,  and  caused  a 
lot  of  people  to  get  onto  the  bandwag¬ 
on.” 

The  result  has  been  that  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  ’90s  is  more  likely  than 
ever  to  execute  better-thought-out 


As  pagination  moves  into  newsrooms ,  he  said,  the 
business  must  come  to  grips  with  how  best  to 
integrate  editorial  and  designer  roles. 


other  standard  fare  of  contemporary 
newspapers.  Even  the  Old  Gray  Lady 
herself,  the  New  York  Times  —  one  of 
the  last  holdouts  among  the  major 
metropolitan  papers  —  took  tentative 
steps  into  Sunday-only  color  printing 
in  June  1993,  after  139  years  of  buying 
only  black  ink.  By  1997,  when  the  pa¬ 
per’s  new  printing  plant  in  Queens, 
N.Y.,  is  expected  to  be  completed,  even 
the  paper’s  daily  editions  will  be 
decked  in  color. 

Color  printing  went  mainstream 
when  newspapers  found  themselves 
confronting  stiff  competition,  dwin¬ 
dling  circulations  and  lower  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues. 

Online  media,  television,  magazines 
and  a  host  of  other  attention-grabbers 
challenge  newspapers  every  day  to  put 
out  an  eye-riveting,  easy-to-read  prod¬ 
uct  or  see  their  readers  turn  to  other 
sources  for  information. 

“As  much  as  we  decry  the  influence 
of  television,”  said  Finberg,  “we  cannot 
avoid  having  to  deal  with  that  market¬ 
place  reality.  It’s  there  and  it’s  compet¬ 
ing  with  newspapers  for  people’s  time 


packages  —  from  story  content  to  de¬ 
sign  —  in  an  effort  to  sell  itself. 

“We  don’t  own  the  marketplace  any¬ 
more,”  said  Finberg. 

Newspaper  design  evolved  slowly 
from  occasional  illustrations  on  a  sea 
of  gray  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
to  the  liberal  use  of  photographs  that 
began  with  the  birth,  in  1919,  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  the  first  tabloid 
paper,  and  continued  into  the  ’80s. 

In  1983  Apple  Computer  introduced 
the  Lisa,  a  computer  that  produced 
crude  graphics.  The  Lisa  gave  way  to 
the  Macintosh  line,  which  became  the 
preferred  system  for  illustration,  image 
processing,  design  and  layout. 

Software  with  advanced  drawing 
and  editing  tools  and  libraries  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  clip  art  enabled  users  to 
create  increasingly  sophisticated  de¬ 
signs  and  change  the  look  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  mid-80s. 

In  a  field  that  remained  essentially 
unchanged  for  most  of  its  history,  the 
design  revolution  that  has  swept 
through  even  the  smallest  of  news¬ 
rooms  has  had  a  wide-ranging  impact 


on  the  entire  industry. 

“People  have  to  realize  that  whenev¬ 
er  change  is  introduced,  there  is  a  rip¬ 
ple  effect,”  said  Chattman. 

As  the  millennium  approaches,  ob¬ 
servers  predict  it  will  continue  to  rein¬ 
vent  itself  and  adapt  tools  to  best  de¬ 
liver  the  news  to  readers. 

“The  whole  country  is  moving  from 
the  Industrial  Age  to  the  Information 
Age,”  said  Finberg,  “and  the  newspaper 
industry  is  going  to  reflect  that.” 

Pitman  to  carry 
Wright’s  Project  X, 
Scanview  products 

THE  PITMAN  CO.  will  distribute 
Wright  Technologies’  Project  X,  fast 
new  PC-based  software  for  professional 
design  and  prepress  applications.  Com¬ 
bining  image-manipulation  and  page- 
layout  tools  in  one  package.  Project  X 
handles  all  type,  graphics  and  image  el¬ 
ements  as  individual  objects. 

Multiple  paint  style  attributes,  in¬ 
cluding  tints,  filters,  vignettes  and  pat¬ 
terns,  can  be  applied  to  any  object  and 
can  be  independently  edited  at  any 
stage  of  production.  Geometric  objects, 
PostScript  text  objects  and  bitmap  ob¬ 
jects  can  be  manipulated.  Trapping,  im¬ 
position  and  brush  configurations  can 
be  customized  and  stored  for  reuse. 

Pitman  also  said  it  will  distribute 
ScanMate  high-resolution  tabletop  dig¬ 
ital  drum  scanners  and  ColorQuartet 
color-separation  software  from  Scan- 
View  Inc., the  Foster  City,  Calif.,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Denmark’s  ScanView  A/S. 

Scanview  recently  introduced  a 
3000-dpi  tabletop  drum  scanner  with 
8'/2"xll'/2maximum  imaging  area.  Using 
three  photomultiplier  tubes,  the 
$19,995  ScanMate  3000  makes  single¬ 
pass  scans  of  transparent  and  reflective 
art  at  up  to  18  MB  per  minute  for 
CMYK  applications. 

Agfa  donates 
StudioSet 

BAYER’S  AGFA  DIVISION  donated  a 
StudioSet  2000  imagesetter  to  Central 
Missouri  State  University’s  Graphics 
Department,  which  awards  graphic  arts 
technology  degrees. 
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Desktop  Tools 
For  Online 


by  T.A.  Martin 

DESKTOP  TOOLS  AREN’T  just  for 
print  anymore. 

In  newspapers  across  the  country, 
journalists  are  discovering  that  the 
desktop  also  can  help  them  produce 
content  for  emerging  electronic  media. 
Better  yet,  the  same  tools  applied  in 
somewhat  different  ways  can  produce 
both  types  of  products  simultaneously. 
TimesFax,  an  international  product 

Martin  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Boulder,  Col. 


launched  by  the  New  York  Times  in 
1990,  provides  a  good  example.  TimeS' 
Fax  started  out  as  a  way  of  delivering  a 
subset  of  the  Times  to  places  where 
people  couldn’t  easily  get  the  broad¬ 
sheet  edition.  Today,  the  desktop-pro¬ 
duced  publication  draws  on  multiple 
technologies  to  appear  as  a  faxed  prod¬ 
uct,  an  electronic  file,  a  custom-print¬ 
ed  mini-paper,  and  an  Internet-deliv¬ 
ered  electronic  publication. 

“It  was  important  to  have  TimesFax 
have  the  look  and  feel  of  the  Times,” 
says  TimesFax  publisher  Patricia  Ecke, 
of  the  company’s  selection  of  desktop 


publishing  tools.  “We  put  a  lot  of  ef¬ 
fort,  for  example,  into  making  it  a 
three-column  layout  and  using  special 
fonts  to  make  it  have  the  appearance 
of  the  Times . 

“What  we’ve  accomplished,”  she 
continues,  “is  when  you  look  at  it  you 
know  what  the  lead  is,  what  the  off 
lead  is;  it  has  context  in  addition  to 
content.” 

Flexible  desktop  tools  —  QuarkX¬ 
Press,  Adobe  Illustrator  and  Acrobat 
—  make  it  possible  for  the  Times  to 
produce  multiple  custom  products, 
complete  with  zoned  advertising. 


The  best  kind  of  "NEGATIVE"  ad 


Ni\(i\RA^  Gazette 

‘HORRIFYING 


Niagara  Gazette — Paginates 
100  percent  of  their  pages  to  negative  every 
day  with  a  DT  database-  centered  pagination 
system  for  ads,  editorial  and  classified. 


Los  Angeles  Times — Paginates 
100  percent  of  its  Washington  Edition  to 
negative  every  day  with  a  DT  pagination 
system.  Pages  from  Los  Angeles  are  imaged 
and  printed  at  a  remote  plant  in  Maryland. 


Dayton  Daily  News —  Paginates  300  pages, 
200  to  negative  every  week,  including  camera 
ready  ads,  with  a  DT  database<entered 
system  for  ads  and  editorial. 


Newspapers  using  DT  software  paginate  thousands  of  pages  to  NEGATIVE  every  day! 

JjlpitBl  DTs  definition  of  pagination  is  that  all  page  elements,  including  photos  and  display  ads  are  imaged  as  one  unit  to 

'  I  “  2  TzipU  nrJnOV  plate-ready  negatives.  Digital  Technology  International  offers  database-centered,  integrated  newspaper  production 

;  ^  TH  I N  T^N  A  T I  software  for  display  ads,  editorial,  images,  classified,  library  and  archive  management,  and  pagination. 


500  West  1 200  South  •  Orem,  UT  84058 
Ph.  801-226-2984  •  Fax  801-226-8438 


Want  more  info  about  paginating  the  DT  way?  Call  us. 
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Managing  editor  Jamie  Green  ex¬ 
plains  that  each  edition  begins  with  a 
group  of  editors  who  determine  which 
Times  stories  TimesFax  will  use.  They 
fetch  those  stories  from  the  paper’s 
Atex  system  for  input  to  the  TimesFax 
Macintosh  network,  lay  out  the  new 
pages  with  XPress  and  go  through  the 
traditional  print  and  proof  process. 

From  that  point  on,  multiple  uses  of 
desktop  tools  come  into  play.  A  ver¬ 
sion  of  TimesFax  is  fax-broadcast  to 
one  set  of  subscribers.  For  another  ver¬ 
sion,  text  and  graphics  are  converted 
to  a  Ventura  PC  file  and  transmitted 
via  an  INMARSAT  satellite  to  cruise 
ships,  which  print  and  distribute  it  to 
their  floating  vacationers. 

The  XPress  file  is  also  saved  as  a 
PostScript  document,  which  is  “dis¬ 
tilled”  into  Adobe  Acrobat’s  Portable 
Document  File  format. 

The  cross-platform  Acrobat  file  is 


guage  (HTML)  for  the  paper’s  World 
Wide  Web  site  on  the  Internet. 

The  tools  are  used  a  little  different¬ 
ly,  however,  depending  on  what  the  fi¬ 
nal  output  is  to  be.  For  example,  the 
same  Photoshop  file  might  be  saved  as 
encapsulated  PostScript  for  print  and 
in  GIF  format  for  electronic  display. 
Resolution  for  an  electronic  image 
doesn’t  need  to  be  any  larger  than  72 
dpi,  and  the  image  size  is  best  kept  at 
100  pixels  (about  4")  or  smaller,  says 
Monroe. 

“We  have  to  think  that  people  are 
connecting  with  the  lowest  common 
denominator,”  he  says,  citing  14,400- 
baud  modems  on  Serial  Line  Interface 
Protocol  or  Point-to-Point  Protocol 
connection. 

“If  people  are  sitting  there  waiting 
for  a  picture  to  paint,  they  get  bored. 
We  try  to  keep  the  images  as  small  as 
possible,  yet  still  readable.  Plus,  we 


Flexible  desktop  tools  —  QuarkXPress,  Adobe 
Illustrator  and  Acrobat  —  make  it  possible  for  the 
Times  to  produce  multiple  custom  products, 
complete  with  zoned  advertising. 


next  sent  to  the  Pentagon,  which  then 
relays  it  through  secure  channels  to 
Navy  ships.  Each  ship  uses  its  own 
computer  to  print  TimesFax  for  its 
sailors. 

Finally,  in  the  most  recent  TimesFax 
format  adaptation,  the  Acrobat  file  is 
posted  on  the  Internet,  for  readers  to 
download  to  their  own  computers  or 
printers.  All  this  from  the  same  origi¬ 
nal  desktop  files. 

At  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  Bryan  Monroe 
says  newspaper  staffers  are  using  the 
same  tools  for  producing  graphic  com¬ 
ponents  for  both  the  printed  paper  and 
the  online  Mercury  Center  service. 

Adobe  Photoshop  and  Illustrator 
and  Macromedia  Freehand  are  the 
tools  of  the  trade  for  photographers, 
designers  and  graphic  artists  —  regard¬ 
less  of  the  medium  for  which  the  work 
is  destined. 

A  utility  to  Microsoft  Word  provides 
the  quickest  and  easiest  route  for  pro¬ 
ducing  files  in  Hypertext  Markup  Lan¬ 


don’t  want  people  grabbing  images  that 
we  put  on  the  Net  and  using  them  for 
their  own  publications.  The  less  data 
you  provide,  the  less  incentive  there  is 
to  do  that.” 

Rob  Perschau,  newsroom  systems 
manager  at  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
doesn’t  believe  papers  can  take  the  ex¬ 
act  same  layout  used  for  print  and  toss 
it  online.  “1  don’t  think  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  want  to  pull  up  a  Quark  docu¬ 
ment  and  read  the  news,”  he  says  — 
but  he  does  see  a  connection  between 
the  tools  for  creating  parts  of  both 
kinds  of  documents.  “Tools  ...  we  use 
to  get  photos  and  graphics  into  the  pa¬ 
per,”  he  says,  are  also  those  used  to  get 
the  same  images  online. 

The  Star  is  exploring  ways  of  adapt¬ 
ing  its  front-end  system  to  prepare  in¬ 
formation  for  its  electronic  StarNet 
service,  as  well  as  its  print  products. 

A  Dewar  system  feeds  text  into  the 
paper’s  Mac-based  XPress  pagination 
system  for  print,  while  a  copy  of  that 
information  automatically  goes  to  both 


StarNet  and  to  the  archive  system. 

“As  much  as  you  can,  you  have  to 
find  ways  to  integrate  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing  on  the  electronic  side  with  the 
print  side,  so  you  don’t  have  two  peo¬ 
ple  doing  the  same  thing,”  he  points 
out. 

Some  papers  are  embracing  desktop 
architecture  and  building  their  own 
tools  upon  it.  Greg  Anderson,  elec¬ 
tronic  marketing  manger  at  the  Taco¬ 
ma  News  Tribune ,  says  his  paper  is  cre¬ 
ating  custom  desktop  tools  for  han¬ 
dling  the  connection  between  print 
and  electronic  products  —  and  that 
PCs  are  the  way  to  go. 

Like  the  New  York  Times,  the  News 
Tribune  is  using  desktop  tools  to  create 
multiple  products,  in  different  formats, 
from  the  same  original  material. 

For  example,  Anderson  says  that  his 
Electronic  Information  Manager  takes 
any  story,  strips  out  front-end  markup 
code  and  editors’  notes,  saves  an 
ASCII  version  for  the  paper’s  bulletin 
board  system,  paginates  it  in  a  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Word  document  under  the  pa¬ 
per’s  masthead,  pours  it  into  four 
columns  and  saves  it  as  a  PostScript 
file  for  the  paper’s  fax  service.  It  then 
inputs  HTML  markup  codes  and  sends 
it  to  the  paper’s  Web  server. 

Anderson  says  that  by  using  this  in- 
house  desktop  program,  the  copy  desk 
doesn’t  have  to  learn  a  new  product 
and  a  new  set  of  tools,  and  the  paper 
can  efficiently  and  cost-effectively  test 
a  new  type  of  service. 

Vendors  weigh  in  with  much  the 
same  message:  everything  is  migrating 
to  the  desktop  for  both  print  and  other 
media. 

“Print  production  has  already  moved 
to  the  desktop  over  the  past  10  years,” 
says  Kevin  Wandryk,  business  develop¬ 
ment  director  at  Adobe  Systems,  one 
of  the  companies  that  has  led  the  way 
toward  the  desktop  with  its  PostScript 
output  standard  and  popular  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  Photoshop  for  image 
editing  and  Acrobat  for  electronic  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“Macs  and  PCs  are  the  set  of  tools 
people  use  for  doing  their  production, 
layout,  writing,  design,”  says  Wandryk. 
“The  industry  is  now  looking  at  how  to 
take  advantage  of  these  processes  al¬ 
ready  in  place  and  turn  them  into  a 
production  system  that  lets  us  produce 
electronic  products  as  well  as  print. 
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A  Tale 
Of  Three 
Weeklies 

Desktop  publishing  remains  a  relatively  new 
transition  for  some  small  weeklies,  which  must  overcome 
a  list  of  obstacles  as  they  make  their  move 


by  Daniel  Smith 

WHILE  THE  BIG  Leaguers  muse  over 
digital  cameras  and  Internet  access, 
desktop  publishing  remains  a  relatively 
new  transition  for  some  smaller  week¬ 
lies. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  obstacles  is 
the  significant  cost  of  entry:  equip¬ 
ment,  consultants  and  training  for 
smaller  companies  are  disproportion¬ 
ately  more  expensive,  because  of  inher¬ 
ent  disparities  in  the  price  of  these 
commodities. 

Smaller  staffs  also  mean  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  to  produce  a  paper  on  deadline. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  back-ups.  When 
one  designer  boots  up  a  Mac,  the 
whole  staff  knows  it. 

The  Long  Island  Advance, 
Patchogue,  N.Y.;  Anton  Publications, 
Mineola,  N.Y.,  and  the  South  Shore 
Record,  Woodmere,  N.Y.,  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  growth,  frustration 
and  survival  skills  in  the  face  of  a 
rapidly  digitizing  industry.  What  they 
do  share  is  a  commitment  to  publish¬ 
ing  their  papers  on  the  desktop  .  .  . 
eventually. 

From  a  cost  standpoint,  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  three  weeklies  agree  that 
desktop  publishing  provides  attractive 
incentives,  including  reduced  man¬ 
hours,  more  design  flexibility  at  dead¬ 
line,  and  decreased  or  eliminated  dark¬ 
room  and  chemical  use. 


Smith  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Sound  Beach,  N.Y. 


In  addition,  they  cite  the  potential 
for  higher  productivity  resulting  from 
electronic  file  transfer  capabilities, 
which  allow  employees  to  work  virtual¬ 
ly  anytime;  anywhere. 

John  T.  Tuthill  Ill’s  grandfather  pur¬ 
chased  the  Advance  in  1892,  and  today 
it,  along  with  sister  papers  the  Suffolk 
County  News  and  the  Islip  Bulletin, 
have  a  weekly  circulation  of  18,000. 

Before  implementing  desktop  pub¬ 


8200,  handle  camera-ready  output.  To¬ 
day  all  photos  and  artwork  are 
scanned,  on  either  an  Agfa  Arcus 
flatbed  scanner,  or  a  Hewlett-Packard 
ScanJet  2CX. 

In  the  classified  department,  data  is 
entered  on  Hewlett-Packard  486  PCs 
and  then  physically  transferred  to  the 
production  room  on  a  disk,  where  the 
typesetting  manager  loads  it  into  one 
of  the  650s. 


“When  do  you  make  the  switch?”  Schwartzberg 
asks,  adding  that  you  could  “spend  $75,000  on 
equipment  today  and  risk  having  obsolete 
equipment”  in  the  near  future. 


lishing,  the  Advance  used  what  Tuthill 
calls  an  “army  of  paste-up  artists”  and 
a  Varityper  typesetting  machine.  After 
desktop  equipment  arrived  in  April 
1992,  Tuthill  said,  “It  took  almost  a 
year  to  gain  complete  expertise  and 
overcome  the  errors.” 

However,  the  Advance  could  claim 
100%  electronic  prepress  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1992,  exactly  100  years  after 
Tuthill’s  grandfather,  James  Canfield, 
purchased  the  publication. 

The  Advance  does  its  production  on 
Macintosh  Quadra  800s,  650s  and 
610s.  An  Apple  LaserWriter  Pro  630 
printer  is  used  for  proofing,  and  two 
ll"xl7"  printers,  a  600-dpi  QMS  860 
and  a  1200-dpi  Xante  Accel-a-Writer 


The  Advance’s  artists  use  Adobe’s 
Photoshop  and  Illustrator  products. 
Writers  and  editors  use  Microsoft 
Word  and  QuarkXPress.  Once  the  ty¬ 
pography  is  done,  artwork  is  added  to 
the  QuarkXPress  pages,  which  are  out¬ 
put  on  either  the  QMS  or  the  Xante. 

Tuthill  was  true  to  his  intention  for 
a  thorough  transition,  and  so  came  full 
circle  to  the  work  environment  of  the 
Advance’s  production  room.  Ergonom¬ 
ic  chairs  reduce  back  problems,  and  in¬ 
direct  lighting  is  used  to  cut  down 
glare  on  the  monitors. 

In  addition,  Tuthill  said,  “The  coun¬ 
ters  were  all  custom-made,  using  the 
correct  height  for  less  stress  on  the 
wrist.”  (continues) 
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Tuthill  hired  a  Bayport,  New  York- 
based  consultant,  Roger  Thurber,  to 
lead  the  transition  to  desktop  at  the 
papers’  downtown  Patchogue  facilities. 
After  spending  three  days  assessing  a 
newspaper’s  needs,  Thurber’s  company. 
Publishing  Arts,  produces  a  hardware/ 
software  solution  in  the  form  of  a 
“shopping  list.” 

The  publication  gets  bids  on  equip¬ 
ment,  and  Publishing  Arts  then  advis¬ 


top  publishing  in  1990,  and  today  all 
type  is  set  on  the  desktop.  The  holdout 
at  Anton  is  the  art  department,  which 
has  yet  to  “go  desktop.”  Anton  antici¬ 
pates  that  the  art  department  will  be 
converted  to  electronics  by  May,  when 
it  has  finished  training. 

For  Anton,  the  benefits  come 
through  loud  and  clear:  “Desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  [gives  us]  excellent  layout  abili¬ 
ty.  The  flexibility  is  tremendous,  such 


“Desktop  publishing  [gives  us]  excellent  layout 
ability.  The  flexibility  is  tremendous,  such  as  the 
capability  of  taking  one  article  and  putting  it  into 
another  paper.” 


es  them  on  purchase. 

When  the  equipment  is  delivered. 
Publishing  Arts  manages  installation, 
system  integration  and  staff  training. 
The  company  also  provides  remote  ac¬ 
cess  support,  which  the  Advance  uti¬ 
lizes  on  occasion. 

At  the  brink  of  full  desktop  prepress 
is  Anton  Publications.  Karl  V.  Anton 
Jr.  is  the  publisher  of  Anton’s  18  week¬ 
lies,  which  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  70,000. 

Anton  began  the  transition  to  desk- 


as  the  capability  of  taking  one  article 
and  putting  it  into  another  paper.” 

Anton  added  that  in  production, 
the  company  “needed  twice  as  many 
people  before  we  started  using  desktop 
publishing.  There’s  no  question  about 
it;  desktop  publishing  is  the  way  to  go. 
It’s  done  with  such  ease;  I’m  constantly 
amazed.” 

The  art  department,  which  will  use 
Illustrator  and  Photoshop  on  the  soft¬ 
ware  side,  is  home  to  five  Power  Mac¬ 
intosh  7100s,  a  1600-dpi  Umax  flatbed 
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scanner  for  photos,  and  a  600-dpi 
Hewlett-Packard  flatbed  scanner  for 
line  art. 

Editorial  enters  text  on  PCs  and  lays 
it  out  in  QuarkXPress,  using  Macin¬ 
tosh  IIs  and  fxs.  For  now,  typesetters 
leave  space  for  the  art  department  to 
paste  up  photos.  Camera-ready  text 
output  is  done  on  two  600-dpi  QMS 
ll"xl7"  printers,  and  camera-ready  art 
is  output  on  a  1200-dpi  Unity  ll"xl7" 
printer.  Printing  is  done  in-house. 

Anton  attributes  much  of  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  company’s  transition  to 
typographer  and  system  engineer  Tom 
Baade,  who  joined  Anton  when  the 
company  acquired  a  Port  Jefferson 
weekly  five  years  ago  and  remained 
with  the  company  despite  the  demise 
of  the  newly  purchased  weekly. 

Says  Anton,  “Tom  does  all  the  con¬ 
sulting  —  you  need  someone  like  him 
to  keep  up  on  the  technology.  He  is 
absolutely  indispensable.” 

In  the  initial  stages  of  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  is  the  South  Shore  Record, 
where  Jerry  Schwartzberg  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  15,000-circulation  paper. 

Schwartzberg  says  the  Record  has 
not  made  the  transition  to  desktop 
publishing  because  he  is  not  confident 
in  the  state  of  the  current  technology. 

“When  do  you  make  the  switch?” 
Schwartzberg  asks,  adding  that  you 
could  “spend  $75,000  on  equipment  to¬ 
day  and  risk  having  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment”  in  the  near  future. 

Some  basics  are  in  place:  Aldus 
Pagemaker  on  Macintosh  IIs  is  used  for 
typography,  layout  and  design.  Cam- 
era-ready  printing  is  done  on  a  300-dpi 
Apple  LaserWriter  Plus.  The  art  de¬ 
partment  then  cuts  and  pastes  both  the 
type  and  art  as  camera-ready  mechan¬ 
icals  to  be  sent  out  for  printing. 

To  the  extent  that  Anton  is  confi¬ 
dent,  Schwartzberg  is  insecure. 

About  consultants,  he  says,  “Where 
will  they  be  tomorrow?”  Schwartzberg 
wants  the  backing  of  a  large  company 
to  reassure  him. 

“I  am  very  impressed  with  Quark’s 
publishing  system,”  he  says.  “But  if  you 
are  in  trouble,  they  are  not  structured 
for  the  kind  of  help  I  want.  I  need  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  building,  not  telephone  sup¬ 
port.” 

Both  Anton  and  Tuthill  admit  to  ev¬ 
idently  surmountable  difficulties:  “One 
of  the  hardest  things  is  keeping  up 
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with  the  technological  improvements,”  said  Anton,  who  re¬ 
lies  on  Baade  to  conduct  relevant  research. 

Tuthill  zeroed  in  on  a  single  technical  issue,  his  network 
communications:  “The  state  of  the  Ethernet  is  still  very  ba¬ 
sic.  It  is  very  slow  sending  pages  this  way,  especially  pages 
with  scans.  I  can’t  wait  for  wireless  communication  between 
the  workstations  and  the  printers.” 

The  Advance’s  managing  editor,  Kevin  Molloy,  said  that 
a  recently  purchased  2-gigabyte  server  is  improving  network 
communications. 

For  representatives  of  both  the  Advance  and  Anton,  how¬ 
ever,  difficulties  more  likely  hinged  on  the  personnel  ele¬ 
ment,  rather  than  technical  snafus. 

Said  the  Advance’s  Molloy,  “The  transition  was  rough. 
The  staff  did  not  have  a  computer  background.” 

However,  because  the  Advance  staff  embraced  the 
change,  they  remained  encouraged  throughout  the  process. 
Molloy  credits  Tuthill  with  maintaining  a  positive  perspec¬ 
tive:  “As  soon  as  he  saw  what  desktop  is  capable  of,  he  went 
great  guns.  He  really  puts  a  lot  of  trust  and  faith  in  the  staff.” 

At  the  Advance,  desktop  publishing  was  phased  in  by  sec¬ 
tion,  and  then  by  paper. 

“The  staff  is  better  motivated;  the  work  is  more  exciting,” 
Molloy  said.  “They  like  to  use  the  sounds  on  the  Macs  to 
break  up  the  tension  around  deadline.” 

Anton  agrees:  “The  staff  adapted  to  it  well;  they  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  computers.” 

In  contrast,  Anton  cited  personal  knowledge  of  another 
weekly  where  the  staff  was  unhappy  about  the  transition  to 
desktop  publishing.  As  a  result,  the  publisher  is  postponing 
the  transition  until  he  overcomes  this  obstacle. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  papers  like  Anton’s 
and  the  Advance.  The  latter  is  truly  living  up  to  its  name. 

According  to  Molloy,  the  paper  is  looking  at  direct  digi¬ 
tal  capture,  as  well  as  online  services  that  could  have  them 
posting  local,  regional  and  world  news  twice  a  day,  and  po¬ 
tentially  competing  with  dailies. 

“We  were  the  primary  news  source  when  James  Canfield 
bought  the  paper  in  1892,”  he  says,  “and  we  can  become  that 
again.  It’s  just  a  race  to  see  who’s  going  to  grab  the  technol¬ 
ogy  first.” 

Deadline  Data  links  to  Quark 

TWO  VERMONT  DAILIES,  the  Rutland  Herald  and  Barre 
TimeS'Argus,  are  moving  front-end  files  into  QuarkXPress 
over  an  interface  supplied  by  Deadline  Data  Systems  Inc., 
Topsfield,  Mass., 

Deadline  Data’s  Xtags  software  transfers  formatted  text 
files  from  the  papers’  DOS-based  Dewar  System  IV  editorial 
and  classified  ad  systems  into  XPress  running  on  Macintosh¬ 
es,  where  translation  tables  convert  Dewar  markup  and  com¬ 
position  coding,  including  commands  to  generate  boxes  and 
in-column  logos,  into  XPress  for  pagination. 

Similarly,  the  Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Evening  Observer  installed  a 
QuarkXPress  interface  to  its  CText  classified  ad  system,  con¬ 
verting  formatting  commands,  preserving  CText  line  endings 
and  translating  page  elements  such  as  class  headers  and 
boxed  ads  into  XPress  text  and  picture  box  commands. 
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Archiving  Issues 
And  Options 

Digital  ’95  session  examined  workflow,  text-image  integration, 
buying  or  building  systems,  selecting  shots  for  a  digital 
archive  and  managing  multiple  formats  for  new  media 


by  Helene  Cohen  Smith 

ARCHIVING  WAS  THE  order  of  the 
day  as  far  as  vendors  were  concerned 
at  Digitar95,  the  conference  and  trade 
show  sponsored  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  in  San 
Francisco  last  month. 

Although  feedback  from  the  meet- 
ings  focused  on  Internet  and  other  on¬ 
line  issues,  the  abundance  of  archiving 
products  in  the  exhibit  hall  was  as¬ 
tounding.  The  word  to  the  wise  is  not 
to  be  deceived  or  confused  by  the 
mushrooming  activity  in  this  area. 


The  advent  of  perhaps  a  third  more 
providers  since  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
looked  at  archiving,  in  1993,  means 
more  competition  —  and,  as  a  usual 
consequence,  possibly  better  solutions. 

In  fact,  the  technology  itself  has 
smoothed  out  and  become  less  the  is¬ 
sue.  Today,  instead  of  tweaking  systems 
to  provide  highest  access  rates  and 
cross-platform  compatibility,  providers 
are  hand-holding  clients  through  their 
workflow  adjustments  to  digital  archiv¬ 
ing  systems. 

While  as  recently  as  a  year  ago  the 


Smith  is  a  public  relations  and  marketing 
consultant  in  Sound  Beach,  N.Y. ,  who 
specializes  in  graphic  arts  and  computing 
technobgies . 


question  of  how  newspapers  would 
archive  seemed  to  hinge  on  a  50-25-25 
split  of  cost,  technology  specifications 
and  workflow,  it  is  now  evident  that 
everyone,  including  the  vendors  them¬ 
selves,  consider  the  workflow  issues  to 
be  a  primary  concern. 

“The  technology  is  easy  to  talk 
about,  but  it  is  not  always  the  most 
critical  element  in  what  brings  people 
to  a  decision,”  said  Dave  Tomlin,  the 
Associated  Press  director  of  technolo¬ 
gy  marketing.  “You’re  dealing  with 
products  that  represent  major  changes 
and  wholesale  redefinitions  of  people’s 


jobs.  It’s  almost  as  much  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  how  to  cope  with  that,  as  it  is 
which  platform,  which  storage,  which 
jukebox  [to  choose]. 

“The  human  issues  are  the  real  ob¬ 
stacles,  because  people  are  inherently 
conservative,  particularly  with  their 
jobs,  and  because  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  hinges  upon  how  work  gets  done, 
by  how  many  people,  and  what  kinds 
of  people  are  affected,”  Tomlin  contin¬ 
ued. 

“Our  sense  is  that  you  can’t  pull  it 
out  of  a  box,”  said  SRA  vice  president, 
Ted  Legasey.  Builders  of  Photo  Net¬ 
work  International’s  Seymour  search 
and  retrieval  software,  SRA  recently 
announced  its  first  product  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  called  Photofile. 


“Archiving  has  to  be  customized,  and 
integrated  with  workflow,”  he  said. 

According  to  Legasey,  85%  of  SRA’s 
1,000  employees  are  “information 
technology  professionals  whose  job  it 
is  to  go  out  and  customize  systems.” 

With  the  AP’s  potential  Holy  Grail 
of  archiving.  Preserver,  costing  in  the 
high  five  digits  at  the  entry  level,  Tom¬ 
lin  admits  that  support  costs  are  signif¬ 
icant  in  keeping  the  wire  service’s  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  high  range. 

“It’s  a  daunting  business,  and  it’s  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  people  getting  into  it,”  he 
said.  “It’s  not  for  the  faint  of  heart.  The 
commitment  that  you’re  making,  and 
your  relationship  with  the  customer, 
will  be  enduring.” 

The  New  York-based  AP  was  among 
those  represented  at  the  Digital  ’95 
archiving  session  moderated  by  David 
Cole,  the  analyst,  consultant  and  in¬ 
dustry  newsletter  publisher.  In  addition 
to  AP  research  and  development  direc¬ 
tor  Fady  Khairallah,  the  panel  com¬ 
prised  Joe  DiMarino,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  VuText  Library  Services, 
Philadelphia;  Scott  Brownstein,  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  New  York-based  Digital  Imaging 
Systems  Division  of  Applied  Graphics 
Technologies  (AGT);  David  Tenen- 
baum,  president  of  T/One  Inc.,  Quin¬ 
cy,  Mass.;  Frank  Roche,  formerly  of 
National  Digital  Corp.  and  now  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  SRA  International  Inc.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.;  and  Glenn  Cruickshank, 
research  and  development  director  of 
Tribune  Solutions,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune. 
Tribune  Solutions’  archiving  products 
are  distributed  by  Lexis-Nexis,  Dayton, 


“It’s  a  daunting  business,  and  it^s  surprising  to  see 
people  getting  into  it,”  he  said.  ‘‘It’s  not  for  the 
faint  of  heart.” 
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Ohio,  Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp., 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  NOVX,  Seattle. 

One  technical  issue  presented  to 
panel  participants  inquired  as  to  how 
the  companies  they  represented  were 
handling,  if  at  all,  the  market’s  ex¬ 
pressed  need  for  systems  that  efficient¬ 
ly  handle  both  text  and  image  re¬ 
trieval. 

In  the  sea  of  predominantly  photo- 
oriented  personnel,  DiMarino  was,  not 
surprisingly,  a  champion  of  the  need  to 
connect  images  and  text. 

“Customers  need  simple,  single¬ 
workstation  access,”  he  said.  To  that 
end,  the  text-archiving  division  of 
Knight-Ridder  is  “talking”  or  in  various 
stages  of  agreement  with  image-archiv¬ 
ing  vendors,  including  T/One,  SRA, 
and  Knight-Ridder  sister  company 
PressLink. 

Brownstein  said  that  despite  AGT’s 
large  archiving  customer  base,  no  one 
has  asked  for  a  connection  to  text.  Of 
separate  image  and  text  archives  he 
said,  “Pointers  on  both  sides  would  be 
the  best  of  both  worlds.” 

T/One’s  Tenenbaum  followed  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  work  required  to  fulfill 
Brownstein’s  “best  of”  scenario  would 
be  “too  much  for  librarians.” 

Tenenbaum  also  pointed  to  T/One’s 
potential  work  with  VuText  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  image-text  integration. 

After  the  audience  chuckled  at  his 
statement  that  the  connection  of  text 
and  image  archives  could  be  easier  “if 
you  get  both  from  the  same  source,” 
Khairallah  told  attendees  that  the  AP’s 
Preserver  product  will  provide  a 
“unique  identifier”  pointing  to  relevant 
images  at  the  outset  of  any  story, 
whether  from  a  wire  feed  or  locally 
generated. 

In  conversation  following  the  con¬ 
ference,  Khairallah  said  that  although 
customers  can  now  set  up  the  pointers 
on  their  local  archives,  the  wire  story 
links  won’t  be  in  place  for  a  year,  if  at 
all. 

“It’s  an  editorial  decision;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  technology,”  he 
said.  “We  can  do  it  now,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  manpower,  and  figuring  out, 
how  useful  is  it?” 

Cruickshank  said  newspapers  need 
to  implement  a  “unified  approach  from 
the  beginning,”  particularly  because  it 
is  difficult  to  find  one  solution  for  the 
mix  of  equipment  configurations.  Pos¬ 


sibly  the  first  vendor  to  provide  inte¬ 
grated  image  and  text  archiving.  Tri¬ 
bune  Solutions  links  files  by  using  the 
same  search  engine. 

When  Cole  asked  whether  it  is  still 
logical  to  separate  archives  and  live 
material,  or  if  users  should  treat  the 
archive  and  photo  desk  as  one,  he 
opened  discussion  to  what  became  the 
heart  of  the  session  —  workflow. 


Brownstein’s  concern  was  that  al¬ 
though  it’s  “easy  to  go  forward,”  papers 
need  to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  yes¬ 
terday’s  hard  copy,  stored  in  file  cabi¬ 
nets.  He  added  that  papers  should 
modernize  production  systems  to  bet¬ 
ter  archive,  rather  than  retrofit  existing 
systems. 

The  next  question  for  panel  mem¬ 
bers  examined  the  issue  of  when  pa¬ 
pers  should  scan  old  prints  and  slides, 
especially  in  view  of  the  move  by  many 
into  CD-ROM  and  online  services. 

Realizing  that  “doing  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  is  difficult,”  Tenenbaum,  whose 


company’s  development  efforts  include 
considerable  input  from  newspaper  li¬ 
brarians,  responded  first  by  saying  that 
most  libraries  know  what  their  most 
popular  pictures  are,  and  therefore 
know  what  to  digitize.  Cruickshank 
agreed,  saying  that  it’s  not  cost-feasible 
to  digitize  existing  collections. 

Most  papers  don’t  have  the  time, 
money  and/or  people  to  digitize  hard¬ 


copy  archives,  according  to  DiMarino. 
Concurring  with  Tenenbaum,  as  well, 
he  suggested  that  papers  only  archive 
based  on  specific  needs. 

After  the  session,  Khairallah  said  he 
would  “side  with  Dave  Tenenbaum,  by 
starting  with  what  librarians  think  is 
necessary.”  However,  because  those  li¬ 
brarians  may  be  off  by  10%-20%,  Pre¬ 
server  tracks  failed  searches  so  that 
staff  can  digitize  what’s  needed.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  system  logs  all  user  activity 
and  formulates  usage  patterns  that, 
over  time,  increase  archiving  efficien¬ 
cy.  (continues) 


“Pm  an  advocate  of  archiving  everything  you  can,” 
said  DiMarino,  a  former  librarian.  He  added  that 
papers  should  even  archive  materials  never 
published,  as  they  have  value  internally. 
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The  man  you  see  to  the  right  isn’t  exactly  a 
rebel.  Bruce  Cunnin^am  is,  in  fact,  a  conservative 
third-generation  prepress  man.  But  he^  also  a  savvy 
guy  who  knows  therek  no  better  way  to  stay  alive  in 
business  than  to  revolutionize  it. 

That^  why  he’s  using  Power  Macintosh'  com¬ 
puters. 'lb  create  film,  of  course.  And  to  take  quick 
advanti^e  of  the  lucrative  new  media  markets. 

Power  Macintosh  gives  his  people  the  power 
they  need  to  manipulate  complex  im^es,  sound 
and  video.  So  they  can  create  CD-ROMs,  interactive 
demos,  digital  catalogs  and  more  with  the  ease  of  a 
Macintosh*  Power  Mac”  also  gives  them  accelerated 
api^cations  and  new  tools  like  QuickTime*  VR  and 
^^*  MediaTbol  Kit.  So  the  creation  goes  faster. 

Most  of  all.  Power  Macintosh  gives  Bruce  new 
markets  to  eqilore.  And  new  services  to  deliver.  So 
wdiile  he’ll  gladly  output  film  for  his  clients  (oryours), 
this  much  is  clear,  business  as  usual  is  history. 
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and  more.  All  you  need  is  a  Power  Mac.  Oh  yeah— and 

the  desire  to  make  more  money. 


In  real-world  tests  or  Power  Madntosh 
systems,  Lanman  Companies  realized 
overall  productivity  gains  of  26%.  No 
big  surprise,  when  you  consider  that 
the  RISC-based  PowerPC*  chip  at  the  heart 
of  every  Power  Mac  runs  optimized  applications  two  to  eight 
times  faster  than  any  previous  Macr 
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With  experience  gained  from  over  Later,  Jache  said,  “For  us,  they’re  go-  papers  have  requested  multi-datatypes, 
3.5  million  digitizations,  Brownstein  ing  to  have  to  keep  that  neg  if  they’re  but  added  that  his  company’s  agree- 
said  that  the  most  problematic  time-  serious  about  doing  business  with  us.  ments  with  SRA  and  T/One  include 
eater  is  editing  the  archive,  not  scan-  They  can  send  us  a  file  to  look  at,  but  provisions  for  integration  of  various 
ning  it.  He  again  suggested  that  it  be  we’ll  always  need  [pictures]  off  the  neg  multimedia  datatypes.  Tenenbaum  said 
made  part  of  the  production  process.  with  today’s  scanners.”  that  T/One’s  Merlin  solution  will  han- 

Cole  turned  the  heat  on  when  he  Addressing  the  difference  between  die  any  format, 
asked  if  papers  should  start  saying  newspaper  and  higher-end  processing.  At  SRA,  work  in  multimedia  has 
good-bye  to  negatives.  While  the  AP’s  such  as  that  required  by  his  magazine,  been  “tremendous,”  according  to 
reason  for  keeping  negatives  is  simply  Jache  said,  “1  do  believe  that  they’ve  Roche,  who  said  that  the  company’s 
for  general  back-up,  Tenenbaum  rec-  captured  what  they  need  for  news-  technology  provides  natural-language 
ommended  keeping  them  for  flexibility  papers,  but  it’s  nothing  compared  to  a  searches  across  multiple  heterogeneous 
in  future  use,  such  as  needing  a  differ-  Hell  3900”  high-end  drum  scanner.  databases. 

ent  size  scan  or  outtakes.  The  majority  of  the  panel  had  no  Bill  Toner,  director  of  Gannett’s  Ad- 

And  while  Cruickshank  suggested  difficulty  meeting  newspaper  require-  vanced  Systems  Lab,  who  did  not  at- 

digitizing  and  archiving  negatives  with  ments  for  multiple  format  manage-  tend  the  Digital  ’95  session,  says 
the  highest  probability  of  re-use,  he  ment,  such  as  multimedia  for  eventual  archiving  multi-datatypes  “is  not  as 
said  this  has  to  be  tempered  by  afford-  online  use.  simple  as  that.  It’s  one  thing  to  recog- 

ability,  and  advised  newspapers  to  The  subject  was  especially  timely  for  nize  an  object,  but  how  do  you  index 
“consider  both  the  media  and  staffing  Tribune  Solutions,  which  Cruickshank  it?  How  do  you  get  descriptions  of 
costs.”  said  would  soon  announce  what  objects  are?” 

“I’m  an  advocate  of  archiving  every-  Internet/World  Wide  Web  access  to  its  Later  comments  by  Cole  on  image- 
thing  you  can,”  said  DiMarino,  a  for-  engine.  At  the  AP,  a  Mosaic  browser  text  integration  also  may  be  relevant  to 
mer  librarian.  He  added  that  papers  front-end  to  Preserver  will  be  the  the  multi-datatype  issues:  “Do  you 
should  even  archive  materials  never  mode  of  access  to  the  Internet  and  its  want  to  keep  it  all  in  one  database?  If, 
published,  as  they  have  value  internal-  multi-format  content.  for  instance,  you  store  everything  in 

ly.  “Why  not  store  everything?”  At  ACT,  according  to  Brownstein,  Quark  pages,  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 

A  Sports  Illustrated  deputy  picture  advertising  agencies  and  not  news-  [the  database]  be  unwieldy?  Will  it  dri- 
editor’s  attendance  at  the  session  did  papers  have  thus  far  requested  multi-  ve  down  response  time?  Might  it  not 
not  go  unnoticed  by  panel  members,  datatype  functionality.  When  news-  be  better  to  have  smaller  [databases]. 
When  the  issue  of  saving  negatives  papers  do  ask,  he  added,  ACT  will  be  with  pointers?” 

came  up  in  the  context  of  repurposing  able  to  meet  their  needs  because  “com-  He  added  that  database  experts  he’d 

material,  they  directed  attention  to  puters  don’t  care  about  datatypes.”  spoken  to  suggest  that  users  employ 

Phil  Jache.  DiMarino  also  said  that  no  news-  separate,  manageable  databases  with 

pointers  that  effectively  point  to  high¬ 
er  and  higher  levels  (depending  on  the 
number  of  databases  relevant  to  a 
search),  until  the  user  just  searches  a 
database  of  pointers. 

Cole  next  asked  panel  members  to 
address  the  fact  that  many  newspapers 
have  taken  up  the  process  of  building 
archiving  systems  themselves.  Given 
newspapers’  knowledge  of  their  own 
processes  and  needs,  he  asked  if  these 
efforts  are  a  positive  move. 

Said  DiMarino,  “You  need  people  in 
house  to  support  [these  projects].  The 
real  question  is,  what  do  you  want  the 
system  to  do  in  the  final  analysis?” 

DiMarino  said  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  papers  will  need  systems  that 
openly  integrate  with  other  papers, 
and  subsequently  tie  into  other  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  and  photodesks. 

“They’ll  only  make  money  by  mak¬ 
ing  [their  material]  available  to  other 
sources.” 

Roche  said  that  it  is  one  thing  to  put 
together  an  archive  in  house  and  an- 
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other  to  upgrade  and  maintain  that 
archive. 

He  added  that  vendors  are  “devoted 
to  staying  on  edge,”  and  said  news¬ 
papers  can’t  keep  staff  dedicated  to 
staying  on  top  of  technology  the  way 
vendors  do.  Roche  also  pointed  to  the 
value  of  having  outside  vendors,  who 
can  form  partnerships  with  other  ex¬ 
perts,  consequently  bringing  real 
added  value  to  the  product:  “This  is  a 
major  capability  that  individual  papers 
will  have  trouble  doing,”  he  said. 

Brownstein’s  take  on  the  feasibility 
of  in-house  archiving  development  was 
slightly  more  cynical:  “Key  employees 
have  a  habit  of  leaving  systems  that  are 
not  maintainable  by  other  people.”  He 
added  that  if  newspapers  are  going  to 
have  staff  devote  the  significant  time 
necessary  to  archiving,  “they  may  as 
well  go  into  the  business.” 

“There’s  a  gulf  between  solving  the 
problem  and  having  a  productive,  reli¬ 
able  system  over  time,”  said  Tenen- 
baum.  He  offered  his  own  15  hours  of 
reading  per  week,  “just  to  keep  up,”  as 
an  example  of  the  work  necessary  to 
maintain  “the  edge.” 

In  addition,  Tenenbaum  said  dedica¬ 
tion  to  a  single  business  means  T/One 
relentlessly  “beats  on”  and  tests  sys¬ 
tems.  He  questioned  whether  news¬ 
papers  have  similar  necessary  re¬ 
sources.  “1  feel  like  Exhibit  A,”  said 
Cruickshank,  whose  Newsview  and 
Photoview  solutions  began  as  an  in- 
house  product  for  his  Lewiston  daily. 

Chanting  “don’t  do  it,  don’t  do  it”  to 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  and  pan¬ 
elists  alike,  Cruickshank  said  plenty  of 
papers  have  the  in-house  talent  re¬ 
quired  to  build  an  archiving  system; 
but  he  cautioned  that  writing  and  test¬ 
ing  a  solution  is  the  easy  part. 

To  keep  up  with  changes  in  technol¬ 
ogy  and  workflow,  a  long-term  com¬ 
mitment  from  management  is  manda¬ 
tory.  And  to  deal  with  many  very  diffi¬ 
cult  issues,  he  said,  “the  long-term 
costs  will  far  outweigh  the  short-term 
savings.” 

“The  landscape  is  littered  with  fail¬ 
ures,”  said  Cruickshank,  who  empha¬ 
sized  the  safety  in  numbers  that  comes 
when  buying  archiving  from  outside 
vendors  with  other  customers.  To  a 
Detroit  Free  Press  staffer’s  questioning 
of  the  long-term  value  of  using  com¬ 
pression  in  the  context  of  decreasing 


storage  prices,  Roche  reminded  the  au¬ 
dience  that  compression  is  a  transmis¬ 
sion  issue,  as  well  as  a  storage  issue. 

Tenenbaum  said  that  he  sees  no 
problem  with  JPEG  in  the  future,  and 
pointed  to  the  overlooked  but  signifi¬ 
cant  issue  of  network  traffic,  for  which 
compression  is  essential. 

In  contrast,  Brownstein  said  his 


company  does  not  consider  JPEG  qual¬ 
ity  “good  enough,”  and  that  customers 
often  don’t  want  it. 

At  issue,  he  said,  is  the  reason  the 
user  is  compressing.  “Is  it  because  of 
the  pipe?”  Brownstein  asked,  referring 
to  transmission.  “If  it’s  storage,  cost  is 

(See  Archiving  on  page  26D) 
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Desktop  Training 

Acquiring  skills,  keeping  up  with  software  and 
adjusting  to  a  new  workflow  take  time 


by  Helene  Cohen  Smith 

A  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  consul¬ 
tant  is  fond  of  telling  a  story  depicting 
the  way  things  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  newspaper  desktop  revolution. 

He  says  this  tale-worth-telling  hap¬ 
pened  when  he  was  visiting  a  paper 
making  the  transition  to  one  of  the 
early  page  layout  programs  —  actually 
a  precursor  to  one  of  today’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  applications. 

When  the  newspaper  was  producing 
20  pages  a  day  using  the  program,  the 
consultant  asked  if  he  could  watch  the 


process.  His  contact  consented,  and 
offered  to  let  him  look  over  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  his  “star  user.” 

The  consultant  was  deeply  disap¬ 
pointed:  the  user  turned  out  to  be  a 
novice,  barely  utilizing  the  program’s 
strength. 

“I  literally  had  to  restrain  myself 
from  reaching  into  the  keyboard,”  the 
consultant  exclaims,  adding,  “And  this 
was  their  star  user!  He  was  hired  be¬ 
cause  he  was  an  expert!” 

According  to  San  Francisco-based 
newspaper  consultant  David  Cole,  this 
event  took  place  about  a  year-and-a- 


half  ago. 

“Most  papers  don’t  hire  Quark  train¬ 
ers,”  Cole  says  when  explaining  the 
“star  user”  encounter  —  his  own.  He 
continues,  “They  send  one  person  to 
one  class  at  a  general  training  center, 
and  they  have  to  come  back  and  teach 
everyone  else.” 

Cole  says  that  you  have  to  “take 
someone  imbued  with  newspapering 
and  teach  them  the  technology,  and 
then  let  them  go  out  and  teach  other 
people.” 

“The  biggest  problem  most  news¬ 
papers  have  is  that  they  haven’t  done 
enough  training.  They  tend  to  throw 
people  in  and  let  them  learn  on  the 
job,  or  learn  under  fire,”  says  Neil 
Chase  of  Chase  Publishing,  another 
famed  alumnus-turned-consultant  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Cole,  the  paper  also  has  served 
as  a  digital  laboratory  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter’s  Chris  Gulker). 

“On  the  other  hand,  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  the  best  classroom  stu¬ 
dents,”  Chase  adds,  suggesting  that  it’s 
better  to  just  teach  the  basics,  and  let 
personnel  learn  on  their  own.  “The 
most  effective  training  I’ve  seen  is 
when  you  give  people  the  equipment 
to  play  with  a  month  before  you  start 
[training].” 

“I  have  opportunities  to  play  around 
at  work,  but  I  need  someone  to  sit  with 
me,”  says  Kevin  Coutts,  first  shift  su¬ 
pervisor  in  the  camera  department  at 
the  Carol  County  Times,  Westminster, 
Md.,  of  time  spent  on  his  company’s 
computers.  “I  don’t  have  enough  Mac 
training  to  be  dangerous,”  Coutts  says. 

Although  he  did  receive  some  train¬ 
ing  in  art  school  in  the  late  eighties, 
the  newspaper  where  he  began  work 
the  following  fall  asked  him  to  go  back 
for  more  because  “things  had  changed 
just  over  the  summer.” 

Today  Coutts  uses  phrases  like 
“strips  on  a  vacuum  frame”  and 
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“chokes  on  the  table”  to  describe  the 
traditional  work  he  does. 

“If  we  don’t  catch  up,  we’re  going  to 
be  in  trouble,”  he  says,  adding,  “A  lot 
of  our  customers  are  saying,  if  you  don’t 
let  us  come  in  on  disk,  we’re  looking 
elsewhere.” 

A  formal  training  program  is  to  be 
instituted  by  the  spring,  according  to 
Coutts.  In  the  meantime,  employees 
have  varying  degrees  of  knowledge, 
and  little  opportunity  to  maintain 
their  skills. 

“Right  now  1  wish  1  had  more  train¬ 
ing,”  Coutts  says.  “We  brought  some¬ 
one  in  from  another  department  who 
knows  [how  to  use  computers]  and  he 
definitely  has  a  feather  in  his  cap.” 

Coutts  says  that  he  and  his  boss, 
prepress  manager  Ray  Cohne,  recently 
took  a  QuarkXPress  training  course. 

“1  was  out  of  sorts,”  he  says,  explain¬ 
ing,  “It  was  a  three-day  crash  course  on 
the  ins  and  outs.  It  wasn’t  for  us.” 
Coutts  says  the  training  brought  him 
back  up  to  speed  in  using  a  mouse,  but 
didn’t  give  him  the  “need-to-know” 
skills  that  will  allow  him  to  use  the 
program  effectively. 

Cohne,  who  is  tasked  with  bringing 
the  paper’s  composition  facilities  to  full 
desktop  production,  is  optimistic,  say¬ 
ing  that  management  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  its  commitment  to  desktop  in  a 
three-year  plan  orchestrated  by  the 
systems  manager  and  a  committee  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  issue. 

The  Times,  which  also  owns  a  large 
commercial  printing  concern  at  the 
same  location,  publishes  a  daily,  a 
broadsheet  weekly  and  four  tabloid 
weeklies. 

One  of  the  more  positive  actions  the 
paper  has  taken,  according  to  Cohne, 
was  to  appoint  a  production  editor. 
This  person  is  a  liaison  between  edito¬ 
rial  and  production,  combatting  the 
“old  barrier  between  the  two.” 

Another  positive  is  the  abundance 
of  desktop  equipment  at  the  Times  — 
more  evidence  of  the  paper’s  commit¬ 
ment.  For  example,  Cohne’s  composi¬ 
tion  department  uses  an  Agfa  Arcus 
flatbed  scanner,  and  editorial  uses  a 
Leafscan  35  transparency  scanner  and 
Microtek  flatbed  scanner. 

“Time  is  the  number-one  enemy,” 
Cohne  says.  “We  have  the  equipment, 
it’s  just  the  time.” 

In  editorial,  the  systems  editor 


taught  staff  Quark  basics,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cohne,  they  are  today  self-suffi¬ 
cient  and  moving  faster  through  pagi¬ 
nation.  However,  Cohne’s  staff  requires 
more  sophisticated,  production-  and 
art-oriented  training,  including  color 
separating  in  Photoshop.  Three 


staffers  are  currently  trained  to  use 
Photoshop. 

“The  problem  with  training,”  Cohne 
says,  “is,  what  good  is  it  to  go  and  get 
it,  and  not  touch  the  equipment  for  a 
month,  or  a  week?” 

Cohne  offers  himself  as  an  example, 
saying  that  his  proficiency  in  both 


Photoshop  and  Quark  was  “five  ver¬ 
sions  ago,”  and  he’s  since  been  out  of 
the  loop. 

“Color  separation  is  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  complicated  process,”  says  con¬ 
sultant  Cole.  “You  can’t  bring  in  some¬ 
one  off  the  street  to  do  it.” 


Cole  says  that  one  of  the  first  things 
newspapers  need  to  understand  is  that 
the  copy  of  Photoshop  that  comes  out 
of  the  box  “is  not  set  for  newsprint  85- 
line  repro. 

“Second,  every  printing  press  is  dif¬ 
ferent;  you  have  to  develop  a  set  of 
baseline  measurements  of  the  press. 
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Integrated  Publishing  System. " 
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the  entire  SCS  System  together  at  the 
Herald.  "I  expected  the  integration  to  be 
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"My  strongest  feeling  about  SCS  is 
that  they  are  the  best  kept  secret 
around.  I  attribute  the  Herald's 
pagination  success  totally  to  SCS. " 

Clay  Myers 


“The  biggest  problem  most  newspapers  have  is  that 
they  haven^t  done  enough  training.  They  tend  to 
throw  people  in  and  let  them  learn  on  the  job,  or 
learn  under  fire.” 
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scanners,  imaging  devices,  and  fold  all 
of  those  measurements  into  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

“If  you  aren’t  doing  [this],  and  the 
color  doesn’t  come  out  right,  don’t 
blame  the  technology.  Blame  your 
management  of  the  technology.” 

“It’s  hard  to  pull  key  people  out  of 
traditional  cycles  to  give  them  time  to 
train,  and  give  them  time  to  spend  in 
front  of  the  Mac,”  Cohne  says.  “We’re 
in  our  infancy,  but  as  we’re  being 
forced  to  move  so  fast.  I’m  trying  to  do 
it  so  I  don’t  scare  staff.” 

“That’s  what  I  have  to  do  here  in 
’95,”  Cohne  says,  “I  have  to  create  the 
time.” 

Down  the  road,  in  Annapolis,  man¬ 
aging  editor  Tom  Marquardt  says  the 
Capital  is  in  a  state  of  transition. 

“We’re  paginating  all  text  and  mov¬ 
ing  photos,  scanning  electronically, 
and  we’re  headed  in  the  direction  to 
move  directly  to  negative  and  elimi¬ 
nate  paste-up.  From  my  standpoint, 
when  you  go  directly  to  negative  you’re 
fully  automated. 

“We  knew  this  was  coming,  so  we 
didn’t  downsize  as  much  as  other  pa¬ 
pers  did  several  years  ago,  and  we  fig¬ 
ured  we  were  in  good  shape  to  absorb 
extra  work.” 

So  while  Cohne  says  staff  reductions 
in  both  the  commercial  and  newspaper 


composition  departments  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  attributed  to  electronics,  Mar¬ 
quardt  is  using  all  the  help  he  can  get. 

“We  may  have  had  staff  reductions 
in  production,  but  certainly  not  in  edi¬ 
torial.  The  work  is  being  transferred  to 
the  editorial  department.  It’s  pretty 
hard  to  handle  the  additional  work¬ 
load  without  extra  people,”  he  says.  In 
fact,  the  Capital  has  added  an  employ¬ 
ee  to  handle  the  work. 

“The  effect  has  been  that  it  takes 
longer  to  do  pages,  because  [the  work] 
is  more  labor-intensive,”  Marquardt 
says. 

“We  haven’t  been  able  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  under  new  systems  ....  The  jury’s 
still  out  regarding  whether  you  gain 
time  with  desktop  publishing.” 

Marquardt  is  also  sensitive  to  the 
process  of  teaching  technical  skills  to 
traditional  craftspeople. 

“If  you  don’t  have  a  system  that  al¬ 
lows  for  creative  design,  as  they  are 
used  to,  you  are  stripping  their  ability 
to  design  a  page  [in  favor  of]  making  a 
technically  correct  page.” 

Says  Cohne,  “You’re  suddenly  asking 
incredible  craftsmen  to  sit  down  and 
rethink  everything  they’ve  ever  done. 
They’re  starting  from  scratch,  and  they 
suddenly  feel  inadequate.” 

Cohne  says,  however,  that  these  are 
the  people  who  understand  the  sub¬ 
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tleties  of  production  like  no  one  else. 

“They  sit  down  right  away  and  know 
they  need  4%  highlight  and  90%  shad¬ 
ow  dot.  They’re  much  further  ahead 
than  a  graphics  graduate.  It’s  such  a 
waste  not  to  utilize  them.” 

If  you  can  utilize  them. 

According  to  Marquardt,  some  tra¬ 
ditional  craftspeople  are  more  adept; 
however,  for  older  employees  who  have 
no  reference  points  to  desktop  comput¬ 
ing,  the  process  may  be  slower.  At  the 
Capital,  workload  is  shifted  so  that 
those  capable  do  more  of  the  desktop 
design. 

Marquardt  says  that  some  of  the 
greatest  unknowns  resulting  from  desk¬ 
top  publishing  workflow  changes  are 
new  divisions  of  responsibility.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  trying  to  figure  out  if  the  librar¬ 
ian  should  be  doing  the  paper’s  digital 
archiving,  Marquardt  says  another  ma¬ 
jor  problem  is  hashing  out  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  releasing  a  page,  once  it’s 
paginated. 

“Should  it  be  someone  in  produc¬ 
tion,  who  moves  the  page  to  negative?” 
asks  Marquardt.  “It  seems  that  it 
should  be  editorial,  but  it’s  not  just  ed¬ 
itorial  that  has  to  be  signed  off.” 

He  says  the  paper  is  debating  the 
value  of  having  a  coordinator  —  a 
“traffic  cop  who  knows  what  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  are  doing.” 

Perhaps  someone  akin  to  the  Times' 
production  editor. 

For  Cole,  much  of  newspapers’  prob¬ 
lems  in  exploiting  the  potential  of 
their  new  desktop  systems  arise  from 
misunderstanding  the  technologist’s 
role. 

He  says  that  too  often  the  technolo¬ 
gy  specialist  is  below  the  management 
level  —  a  dangerous  place  to  be. 

This  historically  subordinate  role 
may  have  come  about  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cole,  “Many  of  the  first-  and 
second-generation  computer-based 
systems  didn’t  require  a  whole  lot  of 
babysitting  ....  If  you  wanted  to  do 
anything,  you  had  to  call  Atex  to  come 
in  and  do  it  for  you.” 

As  a  consequence  of  not  having 
management-level  systems  personnel. 
Cole  says,  the  existence  of  very  poor 
and  tremendously  underutilized  tech¬ 
nology  has  resulted  in  dramatically  in¬ 
efficient  publications,  “because  they 
haven’t  learned  how  to  harness  the 
technology  they  already  own.” 
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Interoperability 


by  Deborah  Toth 

WITH  THE  ONSLAUGHT  of  new 
desktop  software  and  systems,  news¬ 
papers  are  faced  with  a  dilemma:  re¬ 
place  front-end  systems  with  pure 
desktop  systems  or  install  bridge  and 
extension  software  to  interface  their 
existing  platforms  with  various  desktop 
components. 

Training,  cost,  space,  integration 
and  other  issues  must  be  confronted 
before  adopting  desktop  systems. 
Newspapers  are  pressing  forth,  howev¬ 
er,  and  adapting  desktop  to  all  or  part 
of  their  editorial,  graphics  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 

“At  this  point,  there  is  limited  plat¬ 
form  interoperability,”  says  Chris  Gulk- 
er,  manager  of  independent  software 
vendor  (ISV)  relations  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  and  former  development  director 
at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  “No¬ 
body  is  starting  a  brand-new  newspa¬ 
per,  so  everybody  comes  with  baggage 
—  that  is,  their  old,  proprietary  front- 
end  systems.  Most  newspapers  are  cob¬ 
bled  together  with  Macs.” 

In  beginning  to  address  the  need  for 
interoperability,  front-end  system  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Atex  are  switching  their 
focus  from  system  development  to  sys¬ 
tem  integration.  Vendors  no  longer 
want  to  be  caught  developing  propri¬ 
etary  systems.  Popular  software  vendors 
such  as  Microsoft,  Adobe  Systems, 
Novell  and  Quark  provide  system  inte¬ 
grators  with  the  primary  software  tools 
needed  to  build  new  editorial  systems. 

According  to  the  Seybold  Report  on 
Publishing  Systems,  newspapers  will 
eventually  require  an  overall  database, 
or  linked  databases,  for  all  newspaper 
operations.  These  databases  will  then 
be  accessed  by  specific  software  appli¬ 
cations.  In  addition,  the  Report  says 


Toth  is  a  freelance  writer  from 
Farmingdale,  N.Y. 


most  editorial  applications  will  come 
from  the  mass  market,  which  Seybold 
says  now  provides  excellent  editing  and 
pagination  tools  that  can  be  extended 
where  needed. 

This  extensibility,  says  the  Report,  is 
the  key  to  much  of  the  integration 
task,  as  the  use  of  scripting  languages 
and  linking  routines  allows  customiza¬ 
tion  of  standard  applications  for  news¬ 
paper  use.  Because  some  of  these  ap¬ 
plications  may  not  provide  built-in  ex¬ 
tensibility,  they  instead  offer 
customization  at  the  user  level.  Quark’s 
well-known  Xtension  approach  to  its 


XPress  software  is  a  good  example. 
Adobe  has  a  similar  approach  with 
Photoshop  plug-ins. 

To  further  tame  the  integration 
problem.  Quark  developed  the  Quark 
Publishing  System  (QPS),  a  workgroup 
publishing  system  that  integrates 
QuarkXPress  with  word  processing,  file 
tracking  and  editorial  management  ap¬ 
plications.  QPS  allows  those  who  cre¬ 
ate  documents  to  pass  text  among 
themselves  and  production  staff  con¬ 
currently.  QPS  allows  artists  to  create 
and  track  graphic  elements,  and  sever¬ 
al  people  can  work  on  one  document 
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Dominion  Post  pages  designed  and  assembled  with  desktop  applications 


at  the  same  time. 

Quark  continues  to  introduce  new 
systems.  QuarkConnect  for  Windows, 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
Macintosh  and  Windows  platforms, 
will  be  released  later  in  1995.  Microsoft 
Word  for  Windows  6.0  is  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  to  work  with  QuarkConnect  for 
Windows. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  should  have  introduced  Open- 
Doc,  multi-platform  technology  that 
allows  users  to  distribute  files  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  users  and  systems  at  the 
same  time.  OpenDoc  includes  a  track¬ 
ing  tool  for  version  control,  allowing 
editors  flexibility  in  utilizing  the 
chronology  of  edits.  They  therefore 
can  go  back  to  any  level  of  editorial 
change,  in  case,  for  instance,  they 
need  to  recapture  deleted  elements. 

“Every  newspaper  is  attempting  to 
integrate  proprietary  front-end  systems 
[with]  desktop,”  says  David  Cole,  an  in¬ 
dustry  consultant,  analyst  and  newslet¬ 
ter  publisher  based  San  Francisco. 
While  most  integrate  desktop  systems 
gradually,  he  says  some  “have  chosen 
to  dispose  of  their  front-end  system 
completely.” 

Among  the  latter  he  lists  the  Her¬ 
ald,  Arlington  Heights,  111.;  the  Advo¬ 
cate,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  the  Press  of 
Atlantic  City,  Pleasantville,  N.J.;  and 
the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif. 

Last  year,  the  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
Press  Democrat  installed  a  Mac-based 


photography  system  and  QuarkXPress 
for  its  Macintosh  desktop  systems. 
While  the  paper  continues  to  use  its 
System  Integrators  Inc.  front-end  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  paginating  55%  of  its  news  on 
desktop. 

“We  produce  three  or  four  pages  of 
our  Sunday  magazine  on  QuarkX¬ 
Press,”  says  Randy  Seelye,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  systems.  “We  do 
the  color  cover  and  a  quarter  of  the 
pages  of  the  television  guide  on 
QuarkXPress,  as  well  as  stock  pages 
from  AP  and  the  Home  Finders  guide, 
a  real  estate  advertising  vehicle.” 

The  98,000-circulation  paper’s  man¬ 
agement  is  dealing  with  a  variety  of  is¬ 
sues  during  the  transition  to  desktop 
systems.  “We  are  trying  to  decide  at 
what  point  to  move  into  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  fully,”  says  Seelye.  “We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  integrate  all  of  our  systems,  but 
we  are  still  looking  for  a  system  that  al¬ 
lows  you  to  edit  and  layout  at  the  same 
time.” 

Another  SI  I  site  is  the  22,000-circu¬ 
lation  Dominion  Post  in  Morgantown, 
W.Va.  In  December  1992,  the  daily  in¬ 
stalled  software  for  an  SI  I  Synthesis  66 
PC-based  front  end,  from  which  edito¬ 
rial  and  classified  copy  is  stored  on  a 
Tandem  host  computer  and  can  be 
passed  to  Macintosh  computers. 

The  newspaper  paginates  with  Mac¬ 
intoshes  using  XPress,  and  uses  Digital 
Technology  International’s  Adspeed 
and  off-the-shelf  software  such  as  Mul- 
ti-Ad  Creator,  Adobe  PageMaker  and 


Macromedia  Freehand. 

“We  can  import  text  from  outside 
jobs  through  QuarkXPress,  or  we  can 
import  text  in  ASCII  format,”  says 
Wendy  West,  prepress  systems  manag¬ 
er.  “But  if  we  have  an  outside  company 
or  local  university  design  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  send  us  a  bus  schedule  on 
disc,  we  have  to  import  it  through  the 
Tandem  computer  to  the  Macintosh.” 

Although  West  says  that  “on  the 
surface,  it  looks  like  all  of  our  systems 
are  integrated,”  difficulties  arise  when, 
for  instance,  advertisers  send  their  files 
in  formats  other  than  encapsulated 
PostScript,  or  don’t  include  font  de¬ 
scriptions. 

West  says  that  in  June  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  begin  using  Associated  Press’ 
AdSend  with  Adobe  Acrobat  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  problem  of  importing  special 
type  fonts. 

However,  West  feels  that  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Post  is  a  better  paper  as  a  result  of 
desktop  publishing.  “We’ve  been  able 
to  add  more  color  with  less  work  for 
the  pressroom,”  she  says. 

The  paper  uses  its  Agfa  Horizon 
Plus  to  scan  negatives  and  slides  and 
advertisers’  reflective  art.  For  the  lat¬ 
ter,  said  West,  the  paper  is  very  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  Horizon’s  de- 
screening  capability  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  must  scan  from  other 
printed  matter,  such  as  a  furniture  re¬ 
tailer’s  catalog. 

For  example,  graphic  artists  at  the 
Dominion  Post  can  now  wrap  text 
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around  pictures,  and  build  new  art 
electronically  at  their  desks.  Each  day, 
the  artists  design  entirely  new  ears,  art 
elements  that  occupy  the  left  and  right 
upper  corners  on  page  one.  West  says 
that  before  desktop,  the  ears  showed 
only  simple,  screened  color  boxes. 

“We  have  a  lot  more  flexibility.  The 
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reflected  the  unique  needs  of  each  de¬ 
partment.  The  news,  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  adopted  workflows 
driven  by  daily  deadlines,  while  the 
features  department  incorporated  a 
more  flexible  tracking  schedule. 

News  Tribune  reporters  use  XyWrite 
to  write  their  articles  on  a  PC-based 
system  that  predates  the  QPS  installa¬ 
tion.  Once  an  article  reaches  the  copy 
desk,  all  subsequent  editing,  copyfit¬ 
ting,  page  design  and  headline  writing 
is  performed  within  QPS. 

To  manage  the  Tribune’s  production 
requirements,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Tom  Osborne  designed  a  QPS  con¬ 
figuration  with  one  QuarkDispatch 
server  and  30  connections.  The  single 
server  is  capable  of  handling  the  pa¬ 
per’s  workload,  since  demand  shifts 
throughout  the  day.  In  the  morning 
and  early  afternoon,  the  features  desk 
is  the  heavy  user  of  the  system.  In  mid¬ 
afternoon  through  early  evening,  the 
pages  in  the  news,  sports  and  business 
departments  are  being  produced.  Up  to 
27  editors  and  artists  use  the  system  at 
any  one  time. 

As  systems  become  more  compati¬ 
ble,  those  involved  with  the  transition 
to  desktop  are  splitting  their  focus  to 
deal  with  related  training  issues.  Says 
Seelye,  “We  are  confronted  with  peo¬ 
ple  issues,  not  just  computer  issues.” 


Adds  Neu/sday’s  Bates,  “The  major 
problem  is  training.  When  do  you  send 
employees  for  training?  With  the  influx 
of  new  desktop  software  programs,  you 
never  have  time  to  learn  fully  about  all 
of  them.  Our  department  is  designed 
to  support  the  newspaper.  When  it  was 
just  Atex,  it  was  manageable.” 

However,  newspaper  executives 
agree  that  desktop  is  providing  them 
with  more  flexibility  and  less  cost  than 
the  old  front-end  systems.  “The  good 
news  about  desktop  is  the  flexibility 
with  a  standard  platform,”  says  Apple’s 
Gulker.  “But  jumping  to  a  new  plat¬ 
form  is  not  easy.  There  are  still  some 
pieces  of  the  publishing  puzzle  missing 
on  desktop.” 

Long  run-time 
battery  for  HP 
OmniBook  600 

AER  ENERGY  RESOURCES,  Inc., 
Smyrna,  Ga.,  announced  it  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  long  run-time  battery  as  a  third- 
party  option  for  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
OmniBook  600  notebook  PC.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  a  user’s  work  pattern,  the  battery 
may  power  an  OmniBook  for  10-15 
hours  without  recharging,  according  to 
AER. 
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design  of  the  page  is  so  much  simpler. 
We  could  not  print  pages  like  this  be¬ 
fore,”  says  West. 

At  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y.,  Atex  is 
still  the  primary  front-end  system. 
However,  more  than  40  Macintoshes 
are  used  to  produce  the  stock  listings 
pages,  and  by  the  editorial  photo  and 
art  departments. 

“We  use  a  Quark  extension  program 
called  Atan  Express  from  John  Juliano 
Computer  Services,”  says  Donna  Bates, 
Newsday  editorial  systems  group  man¬ 
ager.  “The  program  interfaces  between 
Atex  and  Quark.  It  imports  text  from 
Atex  with  the  right  typefaces  [and] 
typesetting  codes  into  Quark  so  that 
you  do  not  have  to  re-do  it.” 

“We  also  use  another  [John  Juliano] 
Quark  extension  called  Geode,  which 
allows  us  to  design  a  page  in  Quark 
and  send  that  geometry  back  to  Atex, 
where  the  editors  and  writers  can  see 
the  page  layout  and  column  breaks  and 
write  and  edit  to  fit  the  page.” 

In  less  than  a  year,  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  has  converted  more 
than  95%  of  its  editorial  production  to 
the  Quark  Publishing  System  (QPS). 
Within  10  months,  the  130,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  was  paginating  300  news 
pages  a  week. 

The  daily’s  features  department  was 
the  first  to  shift  to  QPS,  with  business 
and  main  news  following  shortly  there¬ 
after.  Using  the  QuarkDispatch  Ad¬ 
ministrator  application  of  QPS,  edito¬ 
rial  managers  designed  a  workflow  that 
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Quality  Doesn't  Have  to  Cost  Extra 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  has  provided  a  single  vendor 
resource  for  affordable  hardware  and  software  solution 
to  more  than  forty  newspapiers..  Our  newspaper  people 
offer  skilled  installation  of  computers  and  complete 
networking,  software  and  pagination 
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training,  and  support  after  the  installation.  We 
understand  newspaper  deadlines  because  we  use  these 
same  installations  in  our  own  newspapers.  Let  us  help  you  with  a 
successful  conversion  to  a  Macintosh  based  front  end  system. 

>rized  Call  Michael  Forman  for  more  information 

1-800-777-7171 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  P.O.  Box  1330  Joplin,  Mo  64802 
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Desktop  Publishing: 
The  Good,  The  Bad, 
And  The  Promise 


compiled  by  Daniel  Smith 

WE  ASKED  A  random  sample  of 
newspapers  that  have  incorporated 
some  level  of  desktop  publishing  to 
pass  on  their  experiences.  Here  are  the 
good,  the  bad,  the  ugly  and  the  wish 
lists. 

“Graphics  were  almost  non-existent 
before  desktop  publishing.  They  were 
crude;  the  difference  between  then 
and  now  is  night  and  day. 

“We  can  now  do  graphics  quickly 
and  with  ease.  I  welcome  the  day  when 
our  graphics  and  stories  are  intermix- 
able  —  going  to  negative  as  a  single 
piece.” 

—  Cindy  Greene,  graphics  editor, 
Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily 


9  We've  been  too 
successful  for 
our  own  good! 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  folks  who’ve 
been  buying  our  pre-owned  equip¬ 
ment,  we’ve  run  into  a  “problem”  — 
our  barrel  of  inventory  is  low.  You've 
bought...  and  bought...  and 
BOUGHT.  Now  we  need  presses  to 
sell  more  than  ever.  So  if  you’re 
even  thinking  of  replacing  or  selling 
your  press  —  give  us  a  call.  We  can 
show  you  how  to  get  the  most  from 
your  excess  equipment. 

INLAND 

Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

...an  Inlafk/  Induttriee  oompvty 

MSOO  W.  105th  St  •  Lenexa.  KS  66215  USA 
Phone  (800)  255.6746  •  FAX  (913)  492-6217 


“When  we  first  started  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  we  did  not  know  what  would 
be  involved.  Meeting  deadlines  was 
very  tough.  It  took  us  six  to  seven 
months  to  overcome  problems.  The 
best  part  about  desktop  is  pagination, 
and  the  complete  control  you  have.  I’m 
very  happy  with  what  we  have,  but  in 
the  future  1  would  like  to  have  more 
speed  and  memory.” 

—  Ken  Heidel,  features  editor, 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 

“The  best  thing  about  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  is  being  able  to  scan  and  control 
the  separations,  and  having  the  ability 
to  see  what  the  separations  look  like 
on  the  screen.  The  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  we  had  was  attempting  to  get  the 
paper  totally  paginated  using  Ventura 
Publisher.  We  now  use  Quark  for  Win¬ 
dows.  1  would  like  to  be  able  to  output 
. .  .  direct  to  plate,  instead  of  film.” 

—  Tim  Hess,  operations  manager. 
Citrus  County  Chronicle, 
Crystal  River  Fla. 

“We  used  to  build  graphics  by  hand. 
Desktop  publishing  has  saved  us  a  lot 
of  time.  It  has  enabled  us  to  put  out  a 
better  product.  Nothing  was  really  dif¬ 
ficult  during  our  transition.  We  were 
able  to  hire  a  full-time  graphics  person 
experienced  in  desktop  publishing  to 
accomplish  it. 

“1  hope  in  the  future  we  will  be  able 
to  do  all  of  our  pages  via  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing.  We  can  eventually  eliminate 
our  composing  room.” 

—  Rodney  Shumake,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal 

“The  best  thing  was  being  able  to  take 
our  existing  Hastech  system  and  attach 
it  to  a  Mac  system.  We  like  the  2390 


system;  it  is  very  fast.  The  worst  part  of 
the  switch  was  knocking  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  our  existing  system  to  make  it 
compatible  with  desktop  publishing.  It 
was  a  lot  more  difficult  than  we 
thought.  I’m  looking  forward  to  using 
Open  Doc  format  software  and  using 
[Adobe]  Acrobat  to  go  through  RlPs 
faster.” 

—  Bill  Hathaway,  systems  editor, 
Idaho  Falls  Post  Register 

“We  had  new  four-color  presses  when 
we  made  the  switch.  We  were  using 
Macs  and  they  are  very  fast.  The 
toughest  thing  was  getting  our  color 
right,  because  the  system  was  so  so¬ 
phisticated.  Also,  everybody  was  start¬ 
ing  from  square  one.  If  we  made  a  lot 
of  mistakes,  it  could  cost  us  deadline.  1 
would  like  program  compatibility  to  be 
more  user  friendly.  QuarkXPress  has  to 
be  less  picky  about  the  files  it  takes,  as 
well  as  its  output  compatibility.” 

—  Mike  Miner,  graphics  editor, 
Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Journal 

“The  best  thing  is  having  total  control 
over  the  final  product  and  not  having 
to  use  the  composing  room.  The  worst 
thing  is  that  total  control  means  more 
work.  Newsroom  people  now  have  to 
do  comp  work.  What  we  need  down 
the  road  is  more  machines  to  bring  us 
up  to  full  speed.  The  ad  system  is  still 
not  paginated.” 

—  Kerry  Arter,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star 

“We  now  have  a  better  handle  on  the 
consistency  of  the  output.  Everyone  in 
the  photo  department  has  the  same 
concept.  The  most  difficult  thing  we 
had  to  overcome  was  that  we  had  to 
learn  on  the  fly.  Technical  bungles 
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pushed  us  closer  to  deadline  than  we 
wanted  to  be.  1  would  like  to  see  faster 
scanners  of  decent  quality.  Also  self- 
calibrating  software  and  the  sort  of 
program  that  calibrates  all  of  the  [in¬ 
put  and  output]  equipment  better.” 

—  Mark  Fageol,  chief  photograph¬ 
er,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 

“The  first  positive  point  of  the  change 
to  desktop  publishing  was  an  econom¬ 
ic  one.  Our  comp  room  employees  re¬ 
tired  and  we  did  not  have  to  replace 
them.  The  other  positive  thing  is  that 
pagination  has  brought  the  news,  ad 
and  production  departments  closer  to¬ 
gether.  A  lot  of  the  issues  we  have  had 
to  tackle  can  only  be  done  as  a  group, 
and  pagination  has  made  this  possible. 
The  hardest  thing  about  the  transition 
was  trying  to  merge  the  old  technology 
with  the  new.  We  had  an  early  Sll  sys¬ 
tem  not  designed  for  pagination,  and 
we  bought  Macs  for  this  purpose.  1 
would  like  to  get  a  full  editorial-classi¬ 
fied  pagination  system  for  the  Sll.” 

—  Steve  Wade,  systems  administra¬ 
tor,  Topeka  Capital-Journal 

“The  best  thing  is  the  ease  of  opera¬ 
tions.  People  old  and  young  have  been 
able  to  grasp  it.  They  all  have  been 
very  good  about  the  change.  The  most 
difficult  thing  was  having  to  integrate 
software  ourselves.  Our  first  system  was 
a  proprietary  system.  [The  vendor]  did 
everything,  from  training  to  installa¬ 
tion  to  integration.  Now  you  have  to 
make  your  own  decisions  for  software, 
and  you  have  to  do  your  own  integra¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  over  100  Macs.  1 
would  like  to  see  it  become  easier  to 
print  huge,  complex  files. 

—  Larry  Sholar,  group  production 
manager,  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun 

“The  best  part  about  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  is  the  quality  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  It  eliminates  the  perils  of  paste-up. 
You  get  a  much  sharper,  cleaner  pack¬ 
age.  The  toughest  part  of  the  change 
was  the  retraining  of  the  people  in  the 
composition  room. 

“We  did  not  get  rid  of  anybody  when 
we  went  to  pagination.  1  would  like  to 
see  better  archiving  packages.  We  do 
not  have  one  yet  that  will  store  the  pa¬ 
per  electronically.” 

—  Brett  Downer,  managing  editor. 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press 


“We  don’t  have  to  work  in  the  dark¬ 
room  any  more.  Using  Photoshop,  we 
have  more  control  over  quality.  We  can 
adjust  color  and  contrast  easily.  The 
quality  of  color  has  improved.  Also, 
the  staff  were  not  computer  users,  but 
using  the  Mac  is  fun.  They  feel  they 
are  part  of  the  computer  world.  It  is 
very  exciting  for  them.  The  only  prob¬ 
lem  we  had  was  the  quality  of  the 
scans  are  not  what  we  had  hoped.  We 
use  Polaroid  Sprint  Scanners.  They  are 
fast.  Nikon  Coolscan  makes  a  better 
scan  but  it  takes  much  longer.  Our  fu¬ 
ture  is  digital  cameras.  We  want  to  do 
away  with  film.  Once  we  have  digital 
cameras,  we  will  not  spend  as  much 
time  in  the  building.  We  will  be  able  to 
give  assignments  over  the  phone,  and 
the  photographers  will  be  able  to  take 
pictures  and  send  them  back  through 
their  laptops.” 

—  Jack  Milton,  staff  photographer, 

Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald 

“Electronic  scanning  has  given  us 
greater  leeway  and  better  latitude  with 
over/under  exposure.  You  can  have  a 
disaster  and  still  recover  it  because  of 
the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  scanner. 
On  the  other  hand,  being  able  to  burn 
or  dodge  large  areas  in  photos  is  hard¬ 
er  using  desktop  publishing.  1  would 
like  to  see  complete  digital  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  get  rid  of  the  film.” 

—  Ralph  Polovich,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 

Herald 

“The  benefit  of  desktop  publishing  is 
the  total  control  of  the  quality  of  the 
pages;  the  content  and  design.  The 
quality  of  advertising  is  better  because 
it  is  all  first  generation.  The  ads  are 
crisper.  There  is  also  the  time  savings. 
Here,  the  company  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  training  by  setting-up  a  train¬ 
ing  center  to  eliminate  the  problems  of 
start-up.  1  would  like  the  ability  for 
people  to  work  on  a  document  at  the 
same  time  with  live  tracking  on  the 
pages.  1  would  like  to  see  thumbnail 
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views  so  editors  can  see  where  we  are 
at  deadline.” 

—  Jim  Baumgarten,  photo  editor, 
Owensboro  (Ky.) 
Messenger-Inquirer 

Autologic  licenses 
file-test  software 

AUTOLOGIC  INC.  HAS  licensed 
Mobile-based  Systems  of  Merritt  Inc. 
software  to  test  output  files  before  they 
are  imaged.  With  APS-PreFlight,  com¬ 
puters  running  Autologic  SoftPlP  inter¬ 
preters  can  check  files  offline  (laser 
printed  or  on  screen)  for  PostScript 
imaging  problems. 

Ultre  in  Hong  Kong 

LINOTYPE-HELL’S  ULTRE  division 
has  opened  a  Hong  Kong  office,  headed 
by  Far  East  area  sales  manager  Steve 
Ting. 
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Adobe-Agfa 
to  publish 
workflow  specs 

A  JOINT  SOFTWARE  development 
specification  to  be  published  by  Adobe 
Systems  Inc.  and  the  Agfa  division  of 
Bayer  is  “designed  to  unite  disparate 
off-the-shelf  prepress  applications”  in 
both  Adobe’s  Open  and  Agfa’s  Main¬ 
stream  automated  prepress  production 
workflow  environments. 

Scheduled  for  mid-year  availability, 
the  spec  is  intended  to  provide  third- 
party  developers  with  a  standard  means 
to  create  products  simultaneously  for 
Adobe  and  Agfa  systems,  enabling 
high-volume  operations  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  by  automating  management, 
transfer  and  routing  of  electronic  pre¬ 
press  tasks  using  familiar  applications  in 
a  single  workflow  environment. 

In  announcing  their  joint  effort,  the 
companies  said  that  “a  common  work- 
flow  language  will  increase  the  applica- 
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tion  options  available  to  users  of  both 
the  Open  and  Mainstream  systems”  — 
modular,  server-based  architectures  that 
differ  in  their  feature  sets  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  automating  workflow. 

The  work,  based  on  Adobe’s  Open 
Aware  integration  specification,  will  al¬ 
low  an  application  to  receive  com¬ 
mands  from  the  Open  or  Mainstream 
system,  execute  the  commands  on  a  giv¬ 
en  file  and  report  back  on  the  job’s  sta¬ 
tus.  “More  than  16”  prepress  and  com¬ 
puter  companies  were  reported  to  be 
developing  applications  that  conform  to 
the  core  specification. 

Macintosh-based  Open  links  off-the- 
shelf  Mac-,  Windows-  and  NT-based 
applications,  whereas  Mainstream  is  a 
Unix-based  prepress  production  server 
running  on  a  Sun  Microsystems  Spare- 
station.  Agfa  said  that  because  Main¬ 
stream  supports  applications  running 
on  the  host  server  (via  its  Modular  Pre¬ 
press  Server  Specification)  and  on  net¬ 
worked  workstations,  the  joint  integra¬ 
tion  specification  will  give  Mainstream 
users  access  to  any  Open-compliant 
software  product  run  on  a  workstation. 

GraphX  pagination 
in  Nebraska 

THE  ADPLACER  PAGINATION  sys¬ 
tem  from  PC-based  publishing  systems 
supplier  GraphX  Inc.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
has  been  installed  at  two  Nebraska 
dailies,  the  Scottsbluff  Star  Herald  and 
North  Platte  Telegraph,  which  also  in¬ 
stalled  GraphX  Adtaker  classified. 

Adtaker  classified,  display  and  ac¬ 
counting  went  into  the  Jewish  Expo¬ 
nent,  Philadelphia,  Spanish  Publica¬ 
tions,  Houston,  and  Reminder  Press, 
Vernon,  Conn. 

The  Washingtonian  magazine,  the 
weekly  Progress,  Caldwell,  N.J.,  the 
Seattle  Weekly  and  New  York-based  Ad 
Week  ordered  Adtaker  classified  and 
accounting  software. 

QuarkXPosure  debuts 

QUARK  INC.  AND  Victor  Co.  of 
Japan  Ltd.  (JVC)  announced  they  will 
market  QuarkXPosure,  a  new  image¬ 
editing,  photo-retouching  and  painting 
application,  later  this  year. 

Initially  for  the  Power  Macintosh,  the 


program’s  object-oriented  approach  al¬ 
lows  deletion  or  modification  of 
changes  made  at  any  time  during  the 
editing  process.  The  software  tracks  all 
operations  but  does  not  apply  effects 
until  the  image  is  saved  in  a  non-native 
file  format. 

JVC  developed  the  core  technology, 
based  on  a  proprietary  object-oriented 
database.  Quark  supplemented  the 
technology  and  is  responsible  for  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution.  XPosure,  which 
supports  Apple  Computer  Inc.’s  Color- 
Sync  2.0  system-level  color  manage¬ 
ment,  also  uses  PixelCraft  Inc.’s  Col- 
orAccess  color-conversion,  -correction 
and  -separation  features.  ColorAccess 
also  compensates  for  differences  in 
scanners,  ink  gray  balance,  paper  and 
printing  presses,  and  enables  users  to 
define  profiles  for  color  output  devices. 

Archiving 

Continued  from  page  17D 
not  a  problem.” 

Absent  from  the  archiving  session 
were  exhibitors  Digital  Collections 
from  Germany  and  Gannett  Media 
Technologies  from  Cincinnati,  which 
shared  a  booth.  Digital  Collections 
CEO  Ole  Oleson  said  he  was  unaware 
the  session  was  taking  place. 

Contacted  after  the  conference  at 
Digital  Collections’  Hamburg  offices, 
Oleson  said  his  firm  was  in  the  midst 
of  negotiations  with  Gannett,  and 
therefore  did  not  know  if  it  will  sell  its 
archiving  in  the  U.S.,  or  provide  it  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Gannett.  At  this  point. 
Digital  Collections  has  orders  for  50 
Gannett  sites. 

Knight-Ridder’s  PressLink  division, 
also  an  exhibitor,  said  it  was  preview¬ 
ing  version  2.0  of  its  search  and  re¬ 
trieval  software.  Explorer,  which  will 
ship  in  April.  Positioned  as  a  compan¬ 
ion  tool  to  the  PressLink  service, 
PressLink  president  Rich  Cates  said 
Explorer  2.0  “is  better  integrated  with 
the  online  service,”  and  will  extend  the 
functionality  of  PressLink’s  front  end. 

Cates  also  confirmed  his  company’s 
intention  to  market  Explorer  as  stand¬ 
alone  software,  and  said  PressLink  was 
talking  to  sister  company  VuText  about 
partnering.  According  to  Cates,  it  will 
be  the  first  software  product  to  be  sold 
by  Knight -Ridder. 
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Tke  unenligkteneJ  always  see  advertising 
as  notking  more  tkan  an  expense.  And  easily  expend- 
akle  wken  times  get  tougk.  But  it’s  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  tkat  catckes  up  witk  you. 

Studies  conducted  during  seven  recessionary 
periods  since  1923  prove  companies  tkat  keep 
advertising  levels  up  during  difficult  times  emerge  far 
akead  of  tkeir  competitors  in  terms  of  sales  and 
profits.  And  tkere  may  ke  no  ketter  time  to  gain 
market  skare. 

A  recent  study  ky  Cakners  Puklisking  and 
tke  Strategic  Planning  Institute  analyzing  more 
tkan  2,000  companies  skowed  a  direct  correlation 
ketween  advertising  levels  and  skare  of  market. 

^  Companies  tkat  advertised  at  a  level  equal 
to  tkat  of  tkeir  competitors  kad  rou  gklya 
27%  market  sk  are.  Wkile  tk  ose  tkat 
advertised  at  far  lower  levels  kad  only 
5K  a  20%  market  skare. 


Your  CFO  says, 
Sales  are  down; 
cut  the  ad  budget 


But  companies  tkat  advertised  at  significantly 
kigker  levels  kad  a  market  s  kare  of  43%. 

Indicating  tkat  wken  you  stop  advertising,  you 
lose  market  skare.  And  recapturing  it  almost  always 
costs  far  more  tkan  maintaining  normal  ad  levels. 

Desperate  times  call  for  desperate  measures. 
But  a  financial  strategy  tkat  leaves  out  advertising 
will  eventually  klow  up  in  your  face.  For  more 
information  on  kow  advertising  works  for  you  even 
in  tougk  times,  write  tke  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  Dept.  Z,  666  Tkird  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10017-4056. 


American  Association  of  Ad\’ertising  Agencies 
American  Business  Press 
Association  of  National  Adx’ertisers 


This  adv  ertisement  prepared  by  Sawyer  Riley  Compton.  Atlanta. 


Quark  Publishing  System. 

The  Publishing  Solution  for  Your  Workgroup 


Here's  what  QPS  is  doing  for  these  customers. 


'QPS  is  the  only  solution  to  work  in  the  desktop  environment. 
Incorporation  of  QPS  into  our  production  process  brought  all 
art,  editorial,  production  and  workflow  together  in  a  seam¬ 
less  manner.  Now  different  users  can  work  simultaneously 
and  with  complete  access  to  a  page.' 

—  Kevin  Mullan,  director  of  manufacturing  &  distribution, 

Wenner  Media, 

New  York,  New  York 

'QPS  eliminates  duplication  and  streamlines  the  process  of 
producing  the  paper.  It  makes  it  easier  h>r  us  to  introduce 
new  features  and  make  design  changes." 

—  Carol  Hartman,  graphic  systems  manager, 

Christian  Science  Alonrtor, 

Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

"The  Quark  Publishing  System  improves  our  productivity.  If  you 
design  your  pages  in  QuarkXPress,  QuarkCopyDesk“  becomes 
the  essential  tool  for  your  copy  editors  ' 

—  Tom  Osborne,  assistant  managing  editor. 

The  News  Tribune,  Tacoma,  Washington 

1  Find  out  what  QPS  will  do  for  you.  | 

Call  800.326.3946  more  information  about  QPS.  , 
(Outside  of  the  United  States,  call  303.344.3491 ) 

Or  write  to  Quark,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  480446,  Denver,  Colorado  80248-0446. 


OiorV,  Quark  Publishing  Sysiwit,  QuorlcGipy  Dnk,  and  QuodcXPms  or.  trademarks  ol  Quark,  Inc.  Rag.  U.S.  Pat.  &  Tm.  Off. 
QPS  and  the  Quark  logo  ora  trademarks  ol  Quark,  Inc.  All  other  trodamorks  ore  the  properties  ol  their  respective  owners. 


About  Awards 

MPF  Awards.  The  National  Press  Foundation  recently 
presented  its  annual  awards  to  four  journalists. 

The  George  Beveridge  Editor  of  the  Year  Award  went  to 
Shelby  Coffey  111  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Columnist  Nat 
Hentoff  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Village  Voice  received 
the  Distinguished  Contribution  to  Journalism  Award.  The 
Clifford  K.  Berryman  &  James  T.  Berryman  Award  for  Ed¬ 
itorial  Cartoonist  was  presented  to  Chris  Britt  of  the  News 
Tribune,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Cable  News  Network  anchorman  Bernard  Shaw  was 
honored  with  the  Sol  Taishoff  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Broadcast  Journalism. 

Goldsmith  Awards.  Lizette  Alvarez  and  Lisa  Getter  of 
the  Miami  Herald  have  been  awarded  the  $25,000  Gold¬ 
smith  Prize,  recognizing  investigative  reporting,  by  the 
Joan  Shorenstein  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public 
Policy  at  Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government. 

They  were  honored  for  their  seven-part  series,  “Lost  in 
America:  Our  Failed  Immigration  Policy.” 

Financial  support  for  the  program  is  provided  by  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Berda  Marks  Goldsmith  through  the  Goldsmith- 
Greenfield  Foundation. 

IPA-Anitac  Competition.  The  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 
and  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger  were  named  Best  of  Show 
in  the  color  and  black-and-white  categories,  respectively, 
in  the  fourth  annual  Inland  Press  Association-Anitec  Print 
Quality  Competition.  The  contest  recognizes  newspaper 
photo  reproduction. 

SEJC  Awards.  Tech  Talk  at  Louisiana  Tech  University 
in  Ruston  has  been  named  best  student  newspaper  by  the 
Southeast  Journalism  Conference. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  A.  Schroth  of  New  Orleans’  Loyola 
University  received  the  journalism  educator  of  the  year 
honor,  and  Michael  J.  Thompson,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Memphis  and  now  a  copy  editor  with  the 
Post-Herald  in  Birmingham,  was  named  outstanding  col¬ 
lege  journalist. 

Rebecca  Fitch  and  Susan  Daniel  at  Southeastern 
Louisiana  University  in  Hammond  were  singled  out  for 
public  service  journalism. 

Hammat  Award.  Presbyterian  College,  Clinton,  S.C., 
has  presented  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press  with  its 
Hammet  Award  for  the  series,  “Common  Ground:  Race 
Relations  in  Savannah.” 

The  prize,  which  carries  $2,500  annually,  recognizes  “re¬ 
sponsible,  ethical  and  courageous  journalism  that  inspires 
the  public  to  take  action.” 

It  is  named  for  the  late  Ben  Hay  Hammet,  a  journalist 
who  also  worked  in  Presbyterian’s  alumni  and  college  re¬ 
lations  department. 

Unity  in  Media  Economics  Award.  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press  staff  writers  Paul  D’Ambrosio  and  Michelle  A. 
Hill  have  taken  the  Unity  in  Media  Economics  Award,  pre¬ 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

4/5/95 

3/29/95 

4/5/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

56.75 

58.875 

47.25 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

7.00 

6.625 

9.00 

1  American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  *  10.50 

10.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

87.00 

88.00 

69.275 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.75 

25.75 

26.375 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

37.875 

38.00 

38.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.875 

53.375 

52.75 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

20.50 

19.625 

19.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.75 

56.625 

58.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.75 

35.625 

33.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.375 

23.75 

22.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

31.875 

30.625 

22.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

38.125 

37.625 

29.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.875 

22.50 

27.375 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  29.75 

29.375 

22.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ## 

39.00 

37.375 

26.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

31.875 

31.25 

23.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ### 

19.50 

19.75 

21.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

56.50 

54.25 

59.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

257.00 

254.125 

234.50 

1  *  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  *  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $  13 

1  **  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95  I 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

4/5/95 

3/29/95 

4/5/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.875 

12.125 

15.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

19.50 

18.50 

17.417 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.58 

5.61 

6.40 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.625 

19.50 

20.25 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

46.50 

47.00 

42.438 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.375 

14.875 

19.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.875 

18.50 

17.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.00 

11.375 

15.375 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

0  (a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

21.50 

21.625 

24.25 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  fix  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

sented  by  Lincoln  University  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  for 
their  May  1994  series  on  lending  discrimination,  “The 
Mortgage  Game.” 

The  stories  also  earned  the  team  the  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  reporting  prize  awarded  by  Rutgers  University/CIT, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  Lloyd  P.  Burns  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Award,  which  D’Ambrosio  and  Hill  shared  with 
Press  editorialist  Rose  Simmons. 

SIEA  Bottor  Nowspapor  Conlost.  Four  Illinois  news¬ 
papers  —  the  Pike  Press,  Christopher  Progress,  Mattoon 
Journal-Gazette  and  Carbondale  Southern  Illinoisan  — 
garnered  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  General 
Excellence  Awards  in  the  group’s  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test. 
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promotion  tool,  said  Carl  Bates,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  director  for  the  Post. 

“The  van  goes  rolling  through  the 
neighborhood,”  he  said.  “1  couldn’t  buy 
that  kind  of  promotion.” 

Homeowners  participate  in  the 
videotaping,  and  give  tips  on  what  to 
feature. 

Real  estate  agents  also  are  invited  to 
the  taping  and  can  use  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  meet  and  talk  to  other  homeown¬ 
ers  on  the  block. 

The  television  show  is  promoted  in 
the  Homefinder  section  of  the  Post, 
Bates  said. 

“We  use  television  as  a  marketing 
tool  in  conjunction  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  —  to  use  one  or  the  other  is  a  good 
package,  but  using  both  creates  a 
tremendously  strong  package,”  he  said. 

PRC  and  the  Post  share  production 
expenses  for  the  show,  and  also  share 
the  revenues.  Bates  added. 

Almost  two  weeks  after  the  Home- 
finder  show  was  first  broadcast,  it  gar¬ 
nered  a  2.8  ratings  share,  which  trans¬ 
lates  into  about  80,000  viewers.  Bates 
said.  To  date,  at  least  one  home  has 
been  sold  from  the  show. 

The  genesis  for  the  idea  began  about 
a  year  ago.  Bates  said,  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  PRC  to  explore  possible  ar¬ 
eas  in  which  to  form  a  partnership. 

“We  talked  about  products  that  we 
could  put  together,”  Bates  said,  “The 
show  seemed  like  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  Post  and  for  PRC. 

“Neither  company  was  interested  in 
large  capital  outlays  and  adding  lots  of 
new  employees,”  Bates  added.  “By 
working  together,  we  found  we  could 
produce  all  kinds  of  real-estate  market¬ 
ing  products  for  the  resale  real  estate 
community.” 

The  Post  hasn’t  hired  any  additional 
staff  members  for  the  show.  Instead, 
existing  staff  members  were  given  ex¬ 
tended  responsibilities. 

“Our  feeling  was  that,  if  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  do  the  show,  we  would  have  the 
very  best  quality  of  any  other  show  in 
the  marketplace,”  Bates  said. 

The  television  show  is  the  first  ser¬ 
vice  produced  with  PRC,  and  Bates 
said  that  more  projects  are  planned. 

In  fact,  the  next  service  will  be  pub¬ 
lic  access  to  the  MLS  system,  via  on¬ 
line  services  and  audiotex  systems. 
PRC  will  download  some  information 
to  a  public-access  data  line. 
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Houston  Post 
acts  to  fortify 
real  estate  aos 


Produces  ‘Homefinder  TV  show  to 
advertise  homes  for  sale;  ad  space 
on  program  is  purchased  as  add-on  to 
the  newspaper's  classified  section 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 


The  “Homefinder”  show  is  produced 
in  partnership  with  PRC  Realty  Sys¬ 
tems,  the  local  Multiple  Listing  Service 
(MLS)  provider. 

PRC  provides  billing  and  collection 
for  show,  and  promotes  it  on  the  MLS 
system. 

Post  personnel  travel  via  a  van  con¬ 
taining  a  mobile  production  studio  to 
videotape  the  properties  of  participat¬ 
ing  real  estate  agents  in  the  Houston 
area. 

The  homes  are  then  featured  on  the 
“Homefinder”  show.  Besides  giving  a 
video  tour  of  the  home,  the  show  also 
can  profile  neighborhoods  and  sur¬ 
rounding  communities. 

The  van  serves  as  a  highly  visible 


THE  HOUSTON  POST  has  taken  to 
the  airwaves  in  a  move  aimed  at  forti¬ 
fying  its  real  estate  advertising. 

Since  mid-March,  the  Post  has  pro¬ 
duced  and  broadcast  the  Homefinder 
television  show  to  advertise  homes  for 
sale  in  the  Houston  market. 

Ad  space  on  the  program  is  pur¬ 
chased  as  an  add-on  to  the  Post  classi¬ 
fied  section. 

The  show,  which  is  broadcast  on  a 
local  Fox  affiliate  station,  is  meant  to 
complement  the  well-established 
weekly  Homefinder  section  in  the 
Post,  which  features  new  and  resale 
homes. 


The  Houston  Post's  Homefinder  van 


Daily  News  of 
Los  Angeles  phasing 
out  ad  composing  room 

Some  70  to  80  jobs  will  be  eliminated 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  of  Los  Angeles  is 
phasing  out  its  advertising  composing 
room  in  what  is  described  as  a  ground¬ 
breaking  system  of  handing  over  the 
entire  ad  production  process  to  an  out¬ 
side  company. 

Larry  Beasley,  the  newspaper’s  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO,  said  that  70  to  80  jobs 
will  be  eliminated  through  attrition 
under  a  plan  agreed  to  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  (ITU). 

He  said  the  Daily  News  is  “outsourc¬ 
ing”  its  ads  to  Volt  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  of  Bluebell,  Pa.,  which  has  three 


ed.  “This  is  the  wave  of  the  future.” 

The  system  received  high  praise 
from  Daily  News  advertising  director 
Rick  Etzkorn,  who  observed:  “It’s  just 
like  having  a  composing  room  in  an¬ 
other  place.” 

Some  Volt  staffers  work  at  the  Daily 
News,  he  said. 

Beasley  said  that,  under  a  settlement 
with  the  ITU,  the  departing  composi¬ 
tors  are  receiving  a  severance  package. 

The  Daily  News  also  plans  to  install 
a  pagination  system,  Beasley  said. 

He  added  that  the  Daily  News  is 
still  up  for  sale,  but  this  fact  will  not 
hamper  completion  of  the  new  ad  sys- 


“We  don^t  know  of  any  other  newspaper  doing 
this,”  Beasley  stated.  “Other  newspapers  already 
have  asked  us  about  our  program.” 


production  centers  around  the  country 
and  is  currently  producing  Yellow 
Pages. 

“We  don’t  know  of  any  other  news¬ 
paper  doing  this,”  Beasley  stated.  “Oth¬ 
er  newspapers  already  have  asked  us 
about  our  program.” 

He  explained  that  Volt  takes  the  ad 
layouts  from  the  paper’s  sales  force, 
scans  them  into  its  system  at  the  paper 
and  then  feeds  them  to  one  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  centers  to  be  set.  They  then 
are  returned  electronically  to  the  Daily 
News. 

“They  do  everything  from  start  to 
finish,”  Beasley  said. 

Editorial  content  is  not  involved  and 
no  editorial  workers  are  losing  jobs, 
Beasley  added. 

He  said  the  process,  which  began 
about  a  month  ago,  still  has  a  few  bugs 
but  predicted  it  will  be  quicker  than 
with  an  on-site  composing  room  and 
be  much  more  economical. 

“We  believe  we’re  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology,”  Beasley  comment- 


tern  or  any  other  improvements  at  the 
paper. 

“[Owner]  Jack  Kent  Cooke  has  $250 
million  tied  up  in  this  newspaper,  and 
he  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  protect 
his  investment,”  Beasley  stated. 


Newspaper  ad 
expenditures  total 
$34.1  billion 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  announced  that  newspaper 
advertising  expenditures  for  1994  to¬ 
taled  $34.1  billion,  a  7%  increase  of 
1993’s  total  of  $31.8  billion. 

Newspaper  ad  expenditures  reached 
$10  billion  for  fourth-quarter  1994,  an 
8%  increase  over  the  same  period  in 
1993.  Classified  expenditures  increased 
13%  to  $3.75  billion  for  the  quarter,  and 
national  advertising  expenditures  rose 
8%  to  $1  billion. 


For  1994,  classified  expenditures  rose 
approximately  12%  to  $12.4  billion,  na¬ 
tional  expenditures  rose  almost  8%  to 
$4.15  billion,  and  retail  expenditures 
rose  almost  4%  to  $17.5  billion. 


BFP,  Sullivan  to 
merge  operations 

BFP  HOLDINGS  CORP.  and  Sullivan 
Communications  Inc.,  two  holding 
companies  in  the  commercial  printing 
and  graphic  arts  industry,  will  merge 
their  various  operations  and  form  a  new 
company  with  combined  sales  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.4  billion. 

The  merger,  which  is  planned  as  a 
stock-for-stock  transaction,  is  subject  to 
due  diligence  and  regulatory  approval, 
and  will  likely  close  by  midsummer. 

According  to  the  letter  of  intent  that 
was  signed  by  both  companies,  Sullivan 
Graphics  Inc.  and  its  American  Color 
Division  will  be  combined  with  Trea¬ 
sure  Chest  Advertising  Company  Inc., 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  BFP  Hold¬ 
ings. 

Treasure  Chest  and  Sullivan  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness  in  North  America. 

American  Color  is  a  provider  of  pre¬ 
press  and  color  separation  services  in 
the  United  States. 

When  combined,  the  new  company 
will  have  a  work  force  of  more  than 
6,000  employees. 


EXTRA  SPACE 
TO  FILL? 

Let  US  turn  your  unsold  ad 
space  Into  Incremental 
revenue  every  day! 


For  more  Information,  call 
Frank  J.  Savino  (201) 265-7246 


B  NEWSPAPER 
SPACE  BANK 
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Interactive  Communications 


Microsoft  to 
enter  the 
news  business 

PC  software  firm  plans  to  deliver 
an  online  news  service  beginning  in  August 


by  William  Webb 

MICROSOFT,  WHICH  OWNS  a 
glutton’s  share  of  the  PC  software  mar¬ 
ket,  is  going  into  the  news  business. 

The  company  will  deliver  an  online 
news  service  with  the  debut  of  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Network  scheduled  for  this  Au¬ 
gust. 

The  service,  dubbed  Microsoft 
News,  has  the  potential  to  reach  the 
nearly  80%  of  the  world’s  personal 
computers  —  the  number  currently 


running  Microsoft  Windows  —  as  ac¬ 
cess  software  comes  bundled  with 
every  Windows  upgrade. 

The  move  into  news  raised  a  hulla¬ 
baloo  in  the  press  over  conflict-of-in¬ 
terest  questions. 

“Microsoft  Corp.  is  backing  into  the 
news  business,  and  that  prospect  wor¬ 
ries  some  reporters  and  editors,”  began 
the  lead  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  arti¬ 
cle. 

The  New  York  Post  was  more  em¬ 
phatic:  “Already  king  of  the  software 
hill.  Bill  Gates  now  has  the  itch  to  be¬ 
come  a  media  mogul.” 

Microsoft  had  remained  low-key 
about  the  move  until  a  Microsoft  em¬ 
ployee  asked  to  join  a  private  discus¬ 
sion  group  for  journalists  that  circu¬ 
lates  through  the  Internet. 

According  to  the  Journal:  “Several 


reporters  who  participate  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  group  opposed  the  move,  ques¬ 
tioning  whether  the  company  was  try¬ 
ing  to  spy  on  the  group. 

“Others  questioned  whether  Mi¬ 
crosoft  would  distort  or  omit  news  that 
was  unflattering  about  the  company.” 

The  subsequent  play  the  story  has 
received  in  print  is  a  “gross  misinter¬ 
pretation”  of  Microsoft’s  plans,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company. 

“I  can  tell  you  we  are  hiring  editorial 
staff,  but  it’s  not  going  to  be  nearly  so 


ambitious,”  said  Bill  Miller,  a  market¬ 
ing  director  with  Microsoft,  as  quoted 
by  the  Post. 

All  the  attention  in  the  press  was 
the  result  of  “a  new  employee’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  getting  out  of  hand,”  said  Miller. 

The  new  employee,  John  Callan, 
had  been  charged  with  assembling  a 
team  of  “more  than  60”  reporters  and 
editors,  according  to  the  Post,  al¬ 
though  Microsoft  refused  to  confirm 
that  number  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Callan,  an  ex-People  magazine 
writer,  is  in  the  hot  seat  for  speaking 
out  on  the  Internet.  The  Post  reported 
he  had  “received  a  severe  ‘dressing- 
down’  from  company  executives.” 

Microsoft  maintained  that  their  ser¬ 
vice  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
adding  production  value  to  wire  copy. 

“We  are  not  philosophically  differ¬ 


ent  from  what  other  online  services  are 
doing,”  said  George  Meng,  lead  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for  Microsoft  Network. 

Indeed,  Prodigy  Services  Co.,  which 
has  a  news  service,  is  a  joint  venture  of 
IBM  and  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

But  Prodigy  has  policies  in  place  to 
prevent  owners  and  advertisers  from 
influencing  editorial  content. 

Meng  admitted  that  Microsoft  has 
no  such  policies  as  of  yet: 

“We’re  setting  guidelines  that  we 
think  are  important  to  addressing  this 
concern.  We’re  in  the  process  of  devel¬ 
oping  that.” 

According  to  the  Post,  Microsoft 
will  repackage  news  from  wire  sources 
such  as  Associated  Press  (AP).  But  Su¬ 
san  Welch,  director  of  corporate  com¬ 
munications  for  AP,  said  that  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  AP  and  Microsoft 
was  hypothetical  at  this  point.  The 
company  would  not  comment  on  its 
agreements  with  content  providers. 

According  to  Steve  McClellen,  a 
Microsoft  analyst  for  Merrill  Lynch, 
the  move  to  media  makes  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense  for  Microsoft. 

“They  not  only  want  to  provide  you 
with  the  software  to  run  your  comput¬ 
er  but  also  the  information  products 
that  you  will  use  every  day,”  McClellen 
said  in  the  Post. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Microsoft 
would  become  “a  leader  in  the  field”  in 
providing  technology  news  —  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  would  likely  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  company’s  own  products. 

Responding,  Meng  disputed  that  ads 
or  promotional  material  would  appear 
in  the  news  service,  but  he  did  admit 
there  are  conflict-of-interest  questions. 

“Our  goal  is  really  to  avoid  those 
conflicts  of  interest,”  Meng  said. 

Easier  said  than  done. 

The  Journal  quoted  Bill  Densmore, 
a  former  reporter  and  publisher  who’s 
now  president  of  Newshare  Corp.,  an 
electronic  news  venture  in  Williams- 
town.  Mass.: 

“1  think  that  how  Microsoft  chooses 
to  walk  that  line  is  certainly  of  profes¬ 
sional  interest  in  the  journalism  busi¬ 
ness,  and  probably  of  importance  to 
democracy  in  general.” 

Even  if  Microsoft  merely  repackages 
rather  than  writes  or  interprets  the 
news,  questions  remain,  especially 

(See  Microsoft  on  page  34) 
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News  Tech _ 

Prcxluction  managers 
on  the  move 

Dallas  unifies  prepress  operation 
under  production  department 


Prepress  operations  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  have  been  reorganized 
into  a  production  department  group, 
which  will  be  responsible  for  all  func¬ 
tions  once  handled  separately  by  news 
imaging,  news  systems,  advertising  art, 
publishing  technology  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

President  and  general  manager  Jere¬ 
my  L.  Halbreich  cited  the  need  for  a 
team  with  “common  goals  and  effec¬ 
tive  communication,”  to  “streamline 
operations  and  provide  .  .  .  efficient 
customer  service.” 

Production  director  Frank  Tyler 
looked  for  improved  “production  effi¬ 
ciency  through  better  utilization  of 
equipment  and 
personnel.” 

In  the  reorgani¬ 
zation,  three  assis¬ 
tant  managers  now 
report  to  Tyler  as 
production  man¬ 
agers: 

Production 
manager/quality 

Ken  Geodsen 

joined  the  paper  in 
1993  from  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Record,  Parsip- 

pany,  N.j.,  where  he  last  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  production  director. 

Production  manager/operations 
Paul  Webb  moved  to  the  News  in 
1985  from  his  post 
as  regional  applica¬ 
tions  manager  for 
Atex.  He  earlier 
was  in  production 
management  at 
Michigan’s  Grand 
Rapids  Press  and 
Jackson  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot. 

With  22  years  at 
the  News,  produc¬ 
tion  manager/pre- 


Qoodson 


Webb 


press  Phil  Ashley  had  been  assistant 
production  manager  since  1984,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  evaluating  the  quality  is¬ 
sues,  materials  and 
processes  related 
to  production  effi¬ 
ciency.  He  leads 
the  prepress  group 
within  production. 

Also  joining  the 
team  are  prepress 
director  Turry 
Brown,  publishing 
technology  direc¬ 
tor  John  Cronflll,  Ashley 
imaging  director 
Lon  Coopor,  sys¬ 
tems  director  Bonnio  Rogors  and 
prepress  art  director  Jim  Norris. 

Stovo  Strout,  information  technolo¬ 
gy  director  at  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star 
Banner,  was  named  publishing  tech¬ 
nologies  director. 

In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Strout  over¬ 
sees  both  the  in¬ 
formation  technol¬ 
ogy  department 
and  production’s 
press,  building  ser¬ 
vices,  composing 
and  mailroom  de¬ 
partments,  and 
continues  as  infor¬ 
mation  technology 
director  at  the 
nearby  Gainesville  Sun,  another  New 
York  Times  Co.  daily. 

Instrumental  in  implementing  the 
Star  Banner’s  ad  makeup  and  news  pag¬ 
ination  systems  from  Digital  Technolo¬ 
gy  International,  Strout  recently  also 
helped  start  up  the  same  vendor’s  clas¬ 
sified  system  at  the  Sun,  as  well  as  the 
Sun.One  electronic  newspaper. 

Until  moving  to  Ocala  two  years 
ago,  Strout  served  as  the  Atlanta- 


S  trout 


based  information  technology  director 
for  the  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group. 

Martin  Black  joined  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  as  prepress  manager. 
Reporting  to  production  director  jerry 
Thomas,  he  is  responsible  for  compos¬ 
ing,  camera-plate- 
making  and  color 
lab  functions. 

Before  moving 
west.  Black  spent 
19  years  in  various 
positions  at  the 
Washington  Post, 
including  display 
advertising  sales 
representative, 
platemaking  super¬ 
intendent,  prepress 
systems  and  color 
imaging  manager,  prepress  manager, 
and  assistant  plant  manager. 

Trained  in  newspaper  production 
management  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  Black  is  working  toward 
an  advanced  degree  in  information  sys¬ 
tems. 


Black 


Sysdeco  inks 
Atex  purchase 

SYSDECO  GROUP  AS,  Oslo,  Nor¬ 
way,  finalized  its  agreement  to  acquire 
Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp.,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

At  the  same  time,  it  said  the  Boston 
Globe  already  had  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Atex  and  Sysdeco  to  bring 
the  paper  to  full  pagination. 

Sysdeco  is  putting  a  total  of  $6  mil¬ 
lion  into  Atex.  It  initially  acquired  just 
short  of  20%  of  Atex,  and  said  the 
agreement  permits  it  to  acquire  51% 
through  conversion  of  the  balance  of  a 
$3  million  secured  loan.  By  extending 
another  $3  million  in  convertible 
loans,  Sysdeco  said  it  will  have  the  op¬ 
tion  of  owning  80%  of  Atex  through 
conversion. 

The  remaining  20%  is  held  by  the 
sellers,  who  may  exchange  their  shares 
for  a  number  of  Sysdeco  shares  to  be 
determined  by  the  net  profits  in  Atex. 

Sysdeco  said  it  guaranteed  that  a 

(See  Atex  on  page  33) 
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United  starts  Web 
site  on  the  Internet 

The  cyberspace  area  gives  computer  users  access  to 
comics,  editorial  cartoons,  background  info  and  more 


by  David  Astor 

UNITED  MEDIA  LAUNCHED  a 
huge  World  Wide  Web  site  on  April  1. 

The  interactive  Internet  site  offers 
the  work  of  nine  comic  creators  and  10 
editorial  cartoonists,  previews  of  new 
features,  background  information  on 
features,  material  about  United  itself, 
photos,  graphics  and  feedback  areas  for 
computer  users  to  communicate  with 
their  favorite  artists. 

“It’s  appropriate  that  we  launch  this 
site  during  the  centennial  of  the  comic 
strip,”  stated  United  president  Doug 
Stern.  “We  are  using  the  digital  power 
of  the  Internet  to  reaffirm  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  an  ageless  art  form  for  a  new 
generation.  It’s  a  way  for  readers  to  see 
talented  cartoonists  that  they  might 
not  see  in  their  local  papers,  and  a  way 
for  us  to  create  even  larger  followings 
for  those  of  our  strips  they  read  every 
day.” 

Lisa  Klem  Wilson,  United  vice  pres¬ 
ident/sales  and  marketing,  added, 
“We’re  reaching  a  demographic  — 
young,  computer-savvy  readers,  who 
may  not  be  subscribing  to  daily  news¬ 
papers  —  and  pulling  them  back  to 
comics  pages.” 

“The  Comic  Strip”  part  of  the  Web 
site  features  an  enhanced  area  devoted 
to  “Dilbert,”  the  fast-growing  strip  by 
Scott  Adams.  This  “Dilbert  Zone”  in¬ 
cludes  biographical  information  on 
Adams,  sketches  of  the  earliest  incar¬ 
nation  of  his  comic,  a  “tour”  of  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  studio,  and  an  interactive  map 
of  the  United  States  for  locating  “Dil¬ 
bert”  newspaper  clients. 

Adams  already  has  a  cyberspace 
presence  on  America  Online,  which 
will  continue  to  showcase  “Dilbert.” 

Other  United  Feature  Syndicate 
(UFS)  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  As- 
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Two  views  of  the  Web  site 


sociation  (NEA)  comics  available  on 
the  new  Web  site  include  “Alley  Oop” 
by  Dave  Graue  and  Jack  Bender,  “Arlo 
and  janis”  by  Jimmy  Johnson,  “Com¬ 
mitted”  by  Michael  Fry,  “Jump  Start” 
by  Robb  Armstrong,  “Marmaduke”  by 
Brad  Anderson,  “9  Chickweed  Lane” 
by  Brooke  McEldowney,  “Robotman” 


by  Jim  Meddick  and  “Rose  is  Rose”  by 
Pat  Brady. 

“It’s  nice  to  know  that  a  worldwide 
system  of  interactive  computers  was 
developed  just  so  people  could  read  the 
funnies  without  getting  ink  on  their 
fingers,”  said  Brady. 

The  comics  will  be  collected  in  a 
two-week  archive,  and  appear  online 
one  week  after  they  run  in  newspapers. 

A  United  spokeswoman  said  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  will  first  be 
featured  on  the  Web  site  around  the 
time  of  the  UFS  strip’s  45th  anniver¬ 
sary  this  October. 

The  10  UFS  and  NEA  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  in  “The  Inkwell”  area  of  the 
site  include  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Steve 
Benson  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  as 
well  as  “Berry’s  World”  creator  Jim 
Berry,  Matt  Davies  of  Gannett  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers,  Jerry  Holbert  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  Henry  Payne  of  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service,  Rob  Rogers  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Bill 
Schorr  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Jeff 
Stabler  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  Ed 
Stein  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  Dick  Wright  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal' Bulletin. 

Stabler  stated,  “Finally,  cartoon 
‘cynergy’  has  been  created.  Just  point 
and  click,  and  you  can  go  toon  surfing 
for  cartoons  with  a  byte!  The  mother 
of  all  inventions  .  .  .  the  laff-top  com¬ 
puter.” 

“The  Inkwell”  site  features  regularly 
updated  cartoons  and  background  in¬ 
formation  on  the  artists.  Future  plans 
call  for  commentary  on  current  events 
by  the  cartoonists. 

United’s  Web  site  may  also  eventual¬ 
ly  feature  animation,  contests,  a 
columns  area,  sales  of  licensed  prod¬ 
ucts  and  ad  sponsorships. 

“Six  months  from  now,  the  Web  site 
could  be  a  much  different  place,”  said 
Alma  Derricks,  United’s  director  of 
new  media  development,  and  the  head 
of  the  Internet  project.  “We’re  using 
only  10%  of  our  capacity  so  far.” 

Sid  Goldberg,  United’s  senior  vice 
president/general  manager  of  syndica¬ 
tion,  added  that  users  of  the  Web  site 
will  help  determine  what  material  will 
be  added  in  coming  months. 

The  site,  which  is  reachable  at 
http://www.unitedmedia.com,  is  an  in- 
house  operation  for  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.-owned  United. 
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Events  to  mark  the 
birthday  of  comics 

SEVERAL  MORE  EVENTS  marking 
the  centennial  of  comics  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Newspaper  Features 
Council  (NFC). 

America  Online  (AOL)  will  host  a 
series  of  live  chat  sessions  with  car¬ 
toonists  every  Sunday  night  from  May 
through  at  least  the  end  of  the  year. 

“Beetle  Bailey”  creator  Mort  Walker 
of  King  Features  Syndicate  will  be  the 
first  cartoonist  to  appear.  He  goes  on¬ 
line  May  7  —  two  days  after  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  comic,  “Hogan’s 
Alley,”  starring  the  Yellow  Kid. 

The  appearance  of  Walker  and  sub¬ 
sequent  guests  will  be  announced  un¬ 
der  the  cartoonist’s  comic  of  that  day. 

Starting  May  5,  AOL  will  also  have  a 
special  area  devoted  to  the  centennial. 
Computer  users  will  be  able  to  access 
material  about  the  history  of  comics, 
participate  in  a  trivia  quiz,  learn  how 
to  become  syndicated,  and  examine 
the  20  new  cartoon  stamp  designs  — 
which  will  be  unveiled  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  on  May  4. 

The  next  day,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  open  a 
comics  exhibit.  As  part  of  the  opening, 
syndicated  cartoonists  will  draw  their 
characters  on  a  wall  of  the  exhibit 
space.  The  show  runs  to  Aug.  10,  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  other  U.S.  venues. 

On  Oct.  1,  a  comic  fair  is  scheduled 
for  Bryant  Park  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  Yellow  Kid  started. 

The  following  day,  the  cartoon 
stamps  will  go  on  sale  to  the  public, 
with  celebrations  planned  at  a  number 
of  post  offices  across  the  country. 

The  NFC  —  which  previously  an¬ 
nounced  other  upcoming  centennial 
events  (E6?P,  March  18,  p.  40)  —  is  an 
organization  comprised  of  cartoonists, 
columnists,  syndicates  and  newspapers. 
Its  president  is  Ron  Patel,  associate 
managing  editor  for  features  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Universal  columnist 
examines  statistics 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  that  examines 
statistics,  and  the  way  they  can  be 
wrong  or  misleading,  is  being  offered 
by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

“Unconventional  Wisdom”  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Richard  Morin,  director  of 
polling  at  the  Washington  Post,  where 


Richard  Morin 


he  is  also  a  staff  writer  and  columnist. 

He  has  also  been  a  reporter  and  an 
editor  for  the  Miami  Herald,  and  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Arizona  Republic. 

The  award-winning  Los  Angeles  na¬ 
tive  earned  an  M.A.  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
studied  survey  methodology,  computer 
programming,  and  applied  statistics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Morin’s  column  clients  include  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Phoenix 
Gazette,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Syndicate  launches 
‘True!^  comic  panel 

A  COMIC  PANEL  that  comments  on 
unusual  facts  in  pop  culture,  world  his¬ 
tory  and  people’s  daily  lives  has  been 


introduced  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

“True!”  is  by  Daryl  Cagle,  an  award¬ 
winning  artist  who  has  done  ad  car¬ 
toons,  worked  with  Jim  Henson’s  Mup- 
pets  and  “Sesame  Street,”  invented  and 
licensed  toys,  and  taught. 


AN  “ONLINE  COMIC  book  publish¬ 
er”  has  made  its  debut  on  the  Inter¬ 
net’s  World  Wide  Web. 

Tool  User  Comics  carries  the  work 
of  such  creators  as  editorial  cartoonist 
Ted  Rail  of  Chronicle  Features,  and 
the  self-syndicated  Tom  Tomorrow 
(“This  Modern  World”),  Ruben 
Bolling  (“Tom  the  Dancing  Bug”)  and 
Nina  Paley  (“Nina’s  Adventures”). 

“Local  papers  can’t  carry  everything, 
and  usually  opt  for  the  most  popular 
strips,”  said  Ford  Prefect,  Tool  User’s 
chief  editor.  “With  the  net,  we  can 
bring  less-known  strips  to  the  fore.” 

The  Web  site  address  for  Tool  User 
—  which  is  based  at  305  McMillan 
Drive,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060  —  is 
http://www.tooluser.com/ 


RAY  WALKER  HAS  been  promoted 
to  news  editor  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  News  Service  (KRT), 
based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Walker,  44,  joined  KRT  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  in  1987,  and  moved  up 
to  sports  editor  the  following  year. 

Before  that,  he  was  copy  desk  chief 
at  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader, 
news  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  and  an  editing  instructor  at  East¬ 
ern  Kentucky  University,  his  alma 
mater. 


“JILL  JACKSON’S  HOLLYWOOD”  is 
being  syndicated  by  the  King  Features 
Weekly  Service  (KFWS). 

Jackson  is  a  former  Hollywood  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Picayune,  past  president  of  the 
Hollywood  Women’s  Press  Club  and  a 
former  actress. 

KFWS  is  distributed  to  more  than 
1,500  weeklies  and  dailies. 


Comics  featured  on 
new  Internet  locale 


Walker  promoted  to 
news  editor  of  KRT 


Weekly  service  has 
‘Hollywood’  feature 
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‘Gooseberry’  comic 

A  COMIC  CALLED  “Gooseberry 
Creek”  is  being  syndicated  by  Matzdorf 
Graphics  &  Communication. 

It  focuses  on  six  animals  who  relate 
to  one  another  and  humans.  They  in¬ 
clude  a  wolf,  Raoul;  two  chipmunks, 
Filbert  and  Flo;  and  three  bears,  Bub- 
ba,  Bearnice  and  Cubby. 

The  one-year-old  comic  is  done  by 
“FEN,”  who  has  written  and  illustrated 
children’s  books,  and  served  as  a  park 
ranger  in  the  forests  of  upstate  New 
York. 

“Gooseberry  Creek,”  which  periodi¬ 
cally  has  an  environmental  theme,  ap¬ 
pears  in  two  upstate  New  York  week¬ 
lies. 

Matzdorf  is  based  at  RR  1,  Mountain 
View  Terrace,  Rensselaer,  N.Y.  12144. 

Earth  Day  package 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  its  third  annual  package  of  sto¬ 
ries  marking  Earth  Day,  April  22.  Six 
pieces  are  included. 

Los  Angeles  writer  Michael  Szyman- 
ski  discusses  the  environmental  work 
of  Hollywood  stars  such  as  Ted  Dan- 
son,  Leonard  Nimoy  and  Priscilla  Pres¬ 
ley;  Will  Nixon,  editor  at  large  of  E  — 
the  Environmental  Magazine,  talks 
about  the  history  of  Earth  Day;  and 
Mickey  Mercier,  a  specialist  in  comput¬ 
er  communications,  covers  subjects 
such  as  environmental  conferences  on 
the  Internet. 

Also,  Mike  Weilbacher,  an  educator 
and  writer,  reports  on  kids’  environ¬ 
mental  efforts;  author  Fritjof  Capra 
and  eco-auditor  David  Mager  discuss 
the  “greening”  of  business;  and  Arthur 
Upton  and  Eden  Graber  provide  an 
excerpt  from  their  book.  Protecting 
Your  Baby  from  Environmental  Haz¬ 
ards. 

Press  freedom  gala 

SEVERAL  SYNDICATED  PEOPLE 
will  participate  in  a  May  17  event 
marking  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based  com¬ 
mittee  will  honor  four  individuals  for 
their  support  of  the  First  Amendment 
and  freedom  of  information.  They  in¬ 


clude  editorial  cartoonist  Herbert 
Block  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate,  columnist  A.M. 
Rosenthal  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
New  York  Times  News  Service,  former 
Washington  Post  executive  editor  Ben 
Bradlee,  and  former  NBC  News  com¬ 
mentator  John  Chancellor. 

Speaking  at  the  dinner,  which  will 
be  held  at  NBC  Studios  in  New  York 
City,  will  be  King  Features  Syndicate 
columnist  Calvin  Trillin.  NBC,  ABC 
and  CBS  anchors  Tom  Brokaw,  Peter 
Jennings  and  Dan  Rather  will  emcee 
the  evening. 

The  fund-raising  event  will  include 
an  auction  of  nearly  100  original  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  and  comics  by  well- 
known  syndicated  creators.  The  auc¬ 
tion  chair  is  editorial  cartoonist  Chip 
Bok  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and 
Creators. 

Co-chairs  of  the  entire  event  are 
Hearst  Corp.  president/CEO  Frank 
Bennack  and  former  CBS/Broadcast 
Group  president  Howard  Stringer. 

For  more  information,  call  212-353- 
8200. 


THE  SPRING  1995  catalog  from  the 
Universal  Press  Syndicate-owned  An¬ 
drews  and  McMeel  (A&M)  lists  nu¬ 
merous  new  books  by  creators  from 
various  syndicates. 

Comic  collections  from  Universal 
creators  include  Doonesbury  Nation  by 
Garry  Trudeau,  Take  Us  to  Your  Mall 
by  “FoxTrot”  cartoonist  Bill  Amend, 
Dangerously  Close  to  Home  by  John 
McPherson,  My  Life  As  a  Cartoon  by 
“Ziggy”  cartoonist  Tom  Wilson,  and 
Mister  Boffo  Shrink  Wrapped  by  Joe 
Martin. 

Universal  features  are  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  several  new  “Magic  Eye”  3- 
D-illusion  books,  such  as  Garfield’s 


Magic  Eye;  and  several  children’s 
books  based  on  Jok  Church’s  “You  Can 
with  Beakman  &  Jax”  graphic  and  the 
“Beakman’s  World”  TV  show. 

Books  from  Universal  columnists  in¬ 
clude  The  Blackford  Oakes  Reader  by 
William  Buckley  and  Letters  to  My 
Children  by  the  late  Robert  Maynard. 

A&M  comic  collections  from  non- 
Universal  creators  include  Bring  Me 
the  Head  of  Willie  the  Mailboy  by  “Dil- 
bert”  cartoonist  Scott  Adams  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate,  Make  Way  for 
the  King  of  the  Jungle  by  “Peanuts”  car¬ 
toonist  Charles  Schulz  of  United,  The 
Non  Sequitur  Survival  Guide  for  the 
Nineties  by  Wiley  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  and  We  Are  Expe¬ 
riencing  Parental  Difficulties  .  .  . 
Please  Stand  By  by  “Baby  Blues”  car¬ 
toonists  Rick  Kirkman  and  Jerry  Scott 
of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


READERS  OF  THE  American  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review  chose  Molly  Ivins,  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate,  as  the  top  syndicated 
columnist  in  the  Adelphi,  Md. -based 
magazine’s  11th  annual  “Best  in  the 
Business”  poll. 

Other  winners  included  Thomas 
Boswell  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  best 
sports  columnist;  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service, 
best  wire  other  than  the  Associated 
Press. 


FORMER  UNITED  MEDIA  senior 
vice  president  and  business  manager 
John  Barnes  has  started  a  travel  maga¬ 
zine  called  Passport  Review,  based  in 
New  York  City. 


A&M  spring  books 


News  about  awards 


A  travel  publication 
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Curtailing 
Press  Freedom 

Inter  American  Press  Association  board  told  about  proposed 
actions  by  many  governments  that  would  place  limits  on  media 


by  Robert  U,  Broivn 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  press  exists  in  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Cuba,  but  there 
are  many  current  and  proposed  actions 
by  governments  that  would  curtail 
freedom,  according  to  reports  present¬ 
ed  to  the  midwinter  board  of  directors’ 
meeting  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  (lAPA)  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Approximately  250  members  and 
guests  attended  the  conference. 

In  its  semiannual,  country-by-coun- 
try  review  of  press  freedom,  lAPA 
found  that  the  climate  of  violence  pre¬ 
vailing  in  several  countries  has  dimin¬ 
ished,  but  not  entirely. 

In  Colombia,  not  one  journalist  has 
been  killed  in  the  last  six  months.  But 
in  Guatemala,  Mexico  and  Peru,  there 
continues  to  be  “murder  with  impuni¬ 
ty,”  lAPA  was  told. 

A  special  report  was  issued  by  Jack 
Fuller,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  on  a  mission  to  Mex¬ 
ico  to  investigate  the  murder  of  three 
journalists  last  year  in  the  state  of 
Morelos.  None  of  the  murderers  has 
been  apprehended.  The  delegation 
concluded  that  both  law  enforcement 
and  the  press  in  Cuernavaca  have  dis¬ 
played  “a  shocking  indifference  to  the 
murders.” 

The  mission  also  looked  into 
charges  of  harassment  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  La  Tribuna  in  Campeche 
against  the  governor.  It  concluded  the 
difficulties  resulted  from  a  feud  be¬ 
tween  the  Arco  family,  owners  of  the 
newspaper,  and  the  family  of  Governor 
Jorge  Solomon  Garcia  Azar.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  been  sharply  critical  of  the 
governor  and  his  administration,  and 
the  governor  has  used  the  weapon  of 
state  advertising  to  punish  the  paper. 

Ricardo  Trotti,  coordinator  of  the 


IAEA  Press  Freedom  Committee  Pro¬ 
gram,  made  a  special  investigation  into 
the  murder  two  years  ago  of  Jorge 
Carfio  Nicolle,  editor  and  founder  of 
El  Grafico.  Twice  a  presidential  candi¬ 
date,  Nicolle  and  three  associates  were 
assassinated  by  three  masked  as¬ 
sailants.  Since  then,  Trotti  reported, 
physical  evidence  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime  has  disappeared,  as  have  photos 
of  the  autopsy  and  one  of  the  suspect¬ 
ed  murder  weapons.  A  police  chief  has 
been  murdered,  and  other  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  public  prosecutor,  have 
been  threatened. 

“The  official  investigation  into  the 


case  has  been  corrupted,”  Trotti  said. 
“There  are  quite  a  number  of  people 
who  don’t  want  the  masterminds  of 
this  multiple  murder  to  be  identified.” 

A  special  report  on  obligatory  li¬ 
censing  of  journalists  in  Venezuela  was 
given  to  the  lAPA  board.  The  new  law 
regulating  the  practice  of  journalism 
was  signed  Dec.  23,  1994,  by  President 
Caldera,  replacing  a  1972  law.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  a  jail  sentence  of  six  months  for 
anyone  who  practices  journalism  ille¬ 
gally  —  only  university  graduates  may 
practice  journalism  —  and  applies  only 
to  written  media  and  working  journal¬ 
ists,  not  to  managers. 

The  Venezuelan  Press  Bloc  is  seek¬ 
ing  repeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  grounds  that  the  law  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  During  discussion  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  it  was  noted  lAPA  has  a  long  histo¬ 


ry  of  contesting  these  licensing  laws, 
starting  with  Costa  Rica. 

Other  methods  of  intimidation  of 
the  press  protected  by  lAPA  include 
the  trend  by  government  of  penalizing 
criminal  libel.  Argentina  is  considering 
a  bill  to  impose  six  years’  imprison¬ 
ment,  plus  a  fine  of  $200,000  for  crimi¬ 
nal  libel.  The  law  would  require  news 
media  to  take  out  $500,000  in  libel  in¬ 
surance. 

lAPA  asked  the  Colombian  Consti¬ 
tutional  Court  to  reconsider  its  ruling 
that  the  press  be  responsible  for  state¬ 
ments  made  by  fully  identified  third 
parties.  Chile  is  considering  a  law  that 


would  give  preferential  hiring  treat¬ 
ment  to  journalism  school  graduates. 

A  strike  by  newspaper  vendors 
against  La  Reforma,  Mexico  City,  and 
El  Norte,  Monterrey,  brought  to  light 
similar  strikes  by  vendors  in  both  Are- 
quipa  and  Lima,  Peru,  and  Mendoza, 
Argentina. 

In  Mexico,  the  vendors  are  protest¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  who  sell  their  prod¬ 
uct  through  their  own  employees  on 
days  when  the  vendors  refuse  to  work. 
The  situation  is  similar  in  other  cities. 
lAPA  charged  these  tactics  are  impedi¬ 
ments  to  free  circulation  of  media. 

lAPA  delegates  from  Ecuador  and 
Peru  met  privately  to  discuss  the  five- 
week  armed  conflict  between  their  two 
countries  and  prepared  a  joint  report. 


In  Colombia,  not  one  journalist  has  been  killed  in 
the  last  six  minths.  But  in  Guatemala,  Mexico  and 
Peru,  there  continues  to  be  “murder  with 
impunity,”  lAPA  was  told. 
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In  Brief 


Newsday  reporters 
second'highest  paid 
in  the  nation 

NEWSDAY  HAS  A  new,  two-year  con¬ 
tract  that  makes  its  reporters  the  na¬ 
tion’s  second-highest  paid. 

The  agreement,  which  raised  pay  2% 
effective  Feb.  1,  will  lift  top  minimum 
for  a  reporter  to  $1,255,  when  a  2.5% 
hike  takes  effect  in  February  1996  —  all 
for  a  35-hour  week. 

Only  the  New  York  Times  pays  high¬ 
er,  about  $30  a  week  more,  Newsday’s 
Kenneth  C.  Crowe  reported. 

The  pact  with  Local  406  of  the 
Graphic  Communications  Internation¬ 
al  Union  covers  600  newsroom  workers. 

The  union  agreed  to  pay  more  for 
health  insurance,  12.5%  of  the  premiums, 
up  from  10%,  and  management  agreed  to 
offer  buyouts  before  it  lays  off  workers. 

Execs  upbeat 
on  newspapers 

THE  DOOMSAYERS  AND  hand- 
wringers  have  blown  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  woes  out  of  proportion,  newspa¬ 
per  executives  say. 

Despite  weakening  retail  advertising 
and  threats  from  new  media,  85%  of 
newspaper  execs  polled  by  a  new  survey 
said  the  industry  is  stronger  now  than  it 
was  five  years  ago  and  will  be  stronger 
still  in  the  year  2000. 

Fully  96%  of  the  people  who  run 
publicly  held  newspapers  think  their 
companies  are  on  more  sound  financial 
footing  than  in  1990,  the  survey  report¬ 
ed.  Let’s  hope  so.  That’s  when  the  in¬ 
dustry  plunged  into  its  worst  downturn 
in  50  years. 

The  survey  by  San  Francisco-based 
Frank  N.  Magid  Associates  was  done 
for  the  accounting  firm  Ernst  &  Young. 
It  polled  45  execs  at  public  newspaper 
corporations. 

There  are  a  few  clouds  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  however.  Nine  out  of  10  newspaper 
honchos  expect  competition  to  stiffen 
in  the  next  half-decade.  They  see  as 
their  biggest  competitors  for  readers 
and  advertisers  cable  TV  (53%)  and 
broadcast  TV  (44%).  The  next  biggest 
competitors  for  advertising  are  direct 
mail  and  radio,  while  competitors  for 


readers  include,  after  TV,  lack  of  time 
(24%),  other  metro  dailies  (24%)  and 
weeklies  (16%). 

Executives  unanimously  proclaimed 
to  be  focusing  on  content.  They  also  say 
their  companies  are  responding  with 
targeted  products  (97%)  and  new 
means  of  distributing  information 
(91%). 

Other  strategies  include  mergers  and 
acquisitions  (77%),  reengineering 
(59%),  and  personal  technologies  and 
joint  ventures. 

What’s  on  the  minds  of  the  folks  who 
run  the  business?  Not  news.  Strategic 
decisions  top  the  list,  cited  69%  of  the 
time,  followed  by  creating  shareholder 
value  (64%),  mergers  and  acquisitions 
(51%),  and  paying  top  managers  (47%). 

New  Maine  papers 

CENTRAL  MAINE  NEWSPAPERS 
launch  two  Sunday  newspapers  this 
month  —  the  Sunday  Sentinel,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  daily  Central  Maine 
Morning  Sentinel  of  Waterville,  and 
Kennebec  Journal  Sunday,  which  aug¬ 
ments  the  daily  Augusta  Kennebec  Jour- 
nal. 

They  are  the  state’s  third  and  fourth 
Sunday  papers,  joining  the  Portland 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  and  Sunday 
Sun-Journal  in  Lewiston. 

The  new  papers  are  published  by 
Guy  Gannett  Communications  of  Port¬ 
land.  —  AP 

Journalist  exchange 

JOURNALISTS  FROM  MEXICO,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  1995  Trilat¬ 
eral  journalist  Exchange. 

Nine  journalists  will  participate  in 
the  three-month  program,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Freedom  Forum 
through  a  grant  to  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Education. 

Participants  from  the  U.S.  are  Melin¬ 
da  Burns,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  who  is  assigned  to  Uno  Mas  Uno 
in  Mexico  City;  Pamela  Hartman,  Tuc¬ 
son  (Ariz.)  Citizen,  who  is  assigned  to 
La  Jornada  in  Mexico  City;  and  Carol 
Wilcox,  Clear  Creek  (Colo.)  Courant, 
who  is  assigned  to  the  Mexico  City 
News  and  Le  Devoir  in  Montreal. 


The  Canadian  participants  are  Dean¬ 
na  Herman,  Star  Phoenix,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan,  assigned  to  Siglo  XXI, 
Guadalajara;  Terence  Moore,  Winnipeg 
(Manitoba)  Free  Press,  assigned  to  Re¬ 
forma,  Mexico  City;  and  Priti  Yelata, 
the  Record,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  as¬ 
signed  to  New  York  Newsday. 

Participants  from  Mexico  are  Jessica 
Kreimerman,  Reforma,  Mexico  City,  as¬ 
signed  to  La  Presse,  Montreal;  Cesar 
Ignacio  Romero,  Epoca  de  Mexico, 
Mexico  City,  assigned  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  Ana  Cecilia  Terrazas,  Proceso  mag¬ 
azine,  Mexico  City,  assigned  to  the  Ot- 
tawa  Citizen. 

Tampa  Tribune 
scores  with 
baseball  story 

WHEN  MAJOR  LEAGUE  Baseball 
awarded  a  franchise  to  Tampa-St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  March  9,  the  Tampa  Tribune 
hit  the  streets  with  an  Extra  edition 
within  45  minutes. 

The  paper  also  provided  T-shirts, 
posters  and  rack  cards. 

“It  was  a  real  team  effort,”  said  pub¬ 
lisher  Jack  Butcher.  “We  waited  a  long 
time  for  a  team,  and  we  were  ready.” 

Quebecor  record 

QUEBECOR  PRINTING  INC.,  Cana¬ 
da’s  largest  commercial  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Le  Journal  de  Montreal  and  Le 
Journal  de  Quebec,  posted  27.2%  higher 
fourth-quarter  earnings  to  cap  a  record 
year  in  1994. 

The  Montreal-based  company  re¬ 
ported  fourth-quarter  net  earnings  of 
U.S.  $27.1  million,  or  27<t  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $21.3  million,  or  2l0  a  share, 
a  year  earlier. 

Largely  because  of  acquisitions,  quar¬ 
terly  revenues  surged  28.6%  to  $643.3 
million,  and  operating  income  shot  up 
30.7%  to  $57  million. 

For  the  full  year  1994,  Quebecor 
posted  net  income  16%  higher,  to  $87.2 
million,  or  87(  a  share,  compared  with 
$75.2  million,  or  780  a  share,  in  1993,  as 
revenues  rose  21.4%  to  $2.12  million, 
and  operating  profit  advanced  16.2%  to 
$178.2  million. 
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Marketers  and  Communicators 

Order  These  Essential  References  Today! 


1995  Emtor  &  PuBusHER  Markh  Guide® 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspoper  morkets.  (Published  Nw,  1994) 
One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more:  $92  per  copy. 

International  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Conodo):  $1 25  per  copy. 

Market  Guide  ond  CD-ROM:  $395. 

1995  Edhor  &  PuBusHER  International  Year  Book® 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  (Published  April  1995) 

One  to  (our  copies:  $100  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more:  $92  per  copy. 

Intemotioool  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  copy. 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities:  $495. 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  listing  capabilities:  $895. 


Network  versioas  of 
both  the  Morket 
Guide  ond  Yeor  Book  I 
CD-ROMs  ore  avotl-  | 
gUe,  please  coll  | 
(212)  675-43«0  I 
Ext.  333  lor  prking. 
For  terhnitol  iofornra- 
tion  (oH  Ext.  444 
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Workshop 

Continued  from  page  3 
merit. 

“Tack  this  main  theme  statement  up 
where  you  can  see  it,”  he  says.  “Let  it 
guide  your  work.  Let  it  reproach  you, 
question  you,  when  you  stray  too  far 
from  it.” 

And,  he  adds,  “I  consider  the  main 
theme  statement  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  bit  of  writing  I  do  on  any  sto¬ 
ry” 

•  Get  the  main  topic  headings  into 
logical  order.  Just  block-move  the  main 
points  you  extracted  from  the  notes 
into  an  order  that  reinforces  the 
theme. 

“Wait  a  minute!”  you  may  be  saying. 
“No  reporter  has  time  to  do  all  that.” 

“Wait  a  minute  yourself,”  say  the  ex¬ 
perts.  “No  reporter  has  time  not  to.” 

For  one  thing,  the  failure  to  take 
time  for  organizing  ends  up  wasting 
huge  amounts  of  time  in  the  writing. 
All  those  false  starts,  dead  ends  and 
what  not .... 

For  another,  organizing  isn’t  as  com¬ 
plicated  or  time-consuming  as  it 
seems.  In  fact,  for  most  routine  daily 
stories,  the  organization  consists  of 
about  five  minutes  or  less  to  review 
notes,  and  a  minute  or  less  to  produce 
the  organized  writer’s  secret  weapon  — 
the  jot  outline. 

Put  aside  all  those  negative  connota¬ 
tions  that  linger  from  the  outlines  your 
grammar  school  teacher  forced  you  to 
do.  Forget  Roman  numerals.  Forget 
subheadings  and  sub-subheadings.  All 
you  really  need  is  a  quick-and-dirty 
summary  that  cuts  right  to  the  key 
points. 

Hence,  the  jot  outline  —  a  45-sec- 
ond  scouting  trip  that  lets  you  see  the 
overall  shape  of  the  story  you’re  about 
to  write. 

Start  with  the  theme  statement. 
Keep  it  short,  keep  it  simple  and  try  to 
include  a  transitive  verb.  Here’s  the 
theme  statement  for  this  column: 

Theme:  Organizational  problems  un' 
derlie  the  majority  of  writing  problems. 

Then,  list  the  main  topics  you  want 
to  cover,  the  points  essential  to  back¬ 
ing  up  your  theme  statement.  Here  are 
the  points  that  followed  the  theme 
statement  for  this  piece  — 

Topics: 

The  writing  process 

Lack  of  attention  to  organization 

Symptoms  that  indicate  organizational 

problems 


Going  through  the  notes 

Listing  main  topics 

Arriving  at  a  theme 

Jot  outlines 

Writing  is  thinking. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Simple  as  it 
is,  it  still  works  wonders.  The  act  of 
writing  down  a  theme  statement  and  a 
few  main  topics  imposes  order  on  the 
chaos  of  detail  you  often  face  when  re¬ 
porting  ends.  It  relieves  panic  because 
it  allows  you  to  ease  into  the  story. 
And  it’s  a  relaxing  ritual. 

It  also  puts  off  the  need  to  confront 
the  lead  first.  You  simply  start  writing 
out  of  the  theme  statement.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  way  the  perfect  lead 
will  occur  to  you.  Sub  it  in  for  the 
theme  statement. 

The  key  to  successful  jot  outlines  is 
actually  doing  them.  Lots  of  reporters 
claim  they  can  do  the  same  thing  in 
their  heads.  Ergo,  why  bother  to  write 
the  outline  down? 

The  simple  answer  is  the  fact  that 
failing  to  do  so  is  folly.  Magic  happens 
when  we  force  fingers  onto  keys  and 
make  words  appear  on  a  computer 
screen.  New  ideas  flood  our  brains. 
Points  we  never  considered  suddenly 
appear.  The  discipline  of  writing  itself 
imposes  order  and  sense  in  a  way  that 
never  happens  as  long  as  we  merely  re¬ 
view  the  material  in  our  heads.  Writ¬ 
ing,  ultimately,  is  the  highest  form  of 
thinking. 

And  that’s  what  this  whole  business 
of  organization  is  really  all  about. 

Atex 

Continued  from  page  27 

$2.4  million  loan  from  Eastman  Kodak- 
owned  805  Middlesex  Corp.  will  be  re¬ 
paid  over  seven  years  at  T/i%  interest. 

In  its  message  to  the  Oslo  stock  ex¬ 
change,  Sysdeco  reported  that  its  ex¬ 
amination  showed  Atex  to  be  “consid¬ 
erably  weaker  than  expected.” 

It  cited  preliminary  unaudited  rev¬ 
enues  of  $45  million  with  an  operating 
loss  of  $12  million  and  restructuring 
costs  and  write-offs  of  $15  million. 
Most  of  the  losses,  it  said,  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  debt  forgiven  by  the  Kodak 
subsidiary  and  Atex  shareholders. 

Atex  becomes  part  of  the  new  Sys¬ 
deco  Media  Group,  which  includes 
some  Sysdeco  operations  and  SyPress 
Oy,  the  Finnish  software  developer  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  Sysdeco  that  sup¬ 
plied  some  of  the  software  used  by 
Atex  in  its  Enterprise  ad  system. 


Atex  executive  Graham  Shaw  was 
named  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
media  group,  headquartered  at  Atex’s 
Bedfordshire,  U.K.,  offices.  He  reports 
to  Sysdeco  Group  CEO  Jobs,  jamne. 

Senior  Sysdeco  executive  Marlow 
Einelund  was  appointed  president  of 
Sysdeco  Media  operations  in  the  U.S., 
at  Atex  headquarters  in  Bedford.  He  is 
responsible  for  all  Atex  operations 
throughout  the  Americas. 

Serving  on  Sysdeco’s  executive 
board  with  Jamne,  Shaw  and  Einelund 
is  Markku  Riipinen,  managing  director 
of  SyPress  Oy.  Riipinen  also  is  in 
charge  of  the  group’s  Trondheim,  Nor¬ 
way,  development  center. 

Owing  to  what  it  termed  over- 
staffing  and  consolidation  of  marketing 
and  product  development  within  the 
group,  Sysdeco  said  the  Atex  work¬ 
force  has  been  reduced  to  230  from 
340  at  the  end  of  last  year.  It  added, 
however,  that  while  “further  cost-cut- 
ting  measures  will  be  implemented,”  it 
will  recruit  staff  for  sales,  marketing 
and  in  client-server  technology  skills. 

Using  its  Systemator  software  tool, 
Sysdeco  will  fulfill  a  prior  $2.4  million 
agreement  to  develop  production¬ 
tracking  to  monitor  the  complete  pag¬ 
ination  of  the  Globe,  which  runs  to  as 
many  as  120  pages  in  seven  different 
geographically  zoned  sections  of  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising.  The  system  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  for  production  test¬ 
ing  by  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 

According  to  Sysdeco,  the  Globe  is 
also  considering  Sysdeco’s  Tellus  geo¬ 
graphic  information  system  for  use  by 
its  advertising  department. 

The  Media  Group  will  use  SyPress 
technology  for  advertising  systems  and 
will  develop  a  new  editorial  system  by 
combining  elements  from  Atex  (partic¬ 
ularly  EdPage)  and  Sysdeco  (database 
management).  Atex  U.K.  will  continue 
developing  Quark-based  pagination 
systems.  Sysdeco  said  it  also  will  create 
customized  workflow  and  database 
management  systems  for  large  opera¬ 
tions  that  off-the-shelf  products  alone 
cannot  serve.  It  will  use  its  toolset 
technologies  to  develop  products  and 
customizations. 

Sysdeco  also  seeks  to  gain  full  con¬ 
trol  of  distribution  of  SyPress  products 
in  Scandinavia  by  taking  over  all 
maintenance  contracts  and  existing 
projects  and  paying  4  million  Norwe¬ 
gian  kroner  for  Sweden’s  14-person 
Grafotex  AB  sales  and  marketing  orga¬ 
nization  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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Providence 

Continued  from  page  10 

noon,  even  after  the  Journal-Bulletin 
debuts  in  June.  Zone  by  zone,  they  will 
be  converted  to  morning  delivery. 

The  two  editions  now  have  little  du¬ 
plicate  circulation,  executives  said.  Even 
so,  managers  expect  daily  circulation  of 
the  combined  paper  to  decline  by  up  to 
5,000  over  the  summer  before  heading 
upward.  Rawson  said  the  paper  hopes 
to  add  15,000  to  the  rolls  within  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  by  going  after  a  potential 
market  of  42,000  homes. 

“Research  indicates  that  content  is 
more  important  than  the  time  of  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  we  are  confident  that,  with  the 
new  content,  our  afternoon  readers  will 
follow  us  to  the  morning,”  said  general 
manager  Sutton.  “There  was  very  little 
distinction  in  the  [afternoon]  paper, 
and  our  readers  realized  it.” 

The  merger  will  cost  several  hundred 
carriers,  mostly  youths,  their  routes. 
Plans  call  for  the  1,750-member  carrier 
force  —  1,400  adults  and  350  youths  — 
to  drop  to  about  1,350.  Most  of  the 
youth  carriers  deliver  the  Bulletin  but 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  their  Sun¬ 
day  routes. 

The  company,  which  has  been  shift¬ 
ing  to  a  system  of  adult  carriers  and  re¬ 
gional  distribution  centers,  plans  to  ter¬ 
minate  and  rewrite  all  carrier  contracts. 
Any  available  morning  routes  will  be 
awarded  based  on  seniority.  But  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  youths  will  be 
eliminated,  since  they  will  have  to  drive 
to  regional  circulation  centers  early  in 
the  morning  to  pick  up  papers. 

R.I.  paper  agrees 
on  Guild  contract 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  Co. 
and  its  Newspaper  Guild  local  have 
agreed  on  a  tentative  three-year  contract 
to  replace  the  pact  that  expired  in  1993. 

The  proposal  —  covering  nearly  500 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  employees 
represented  by  the  Providence  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  —  calls  for  a  3%  pay  raise 
retroactive  through  1994  and  2%  raises 
this  year  and  in  1996. 

The  biggest  obstacle  in  the  talks,  the 
longest  in  the  union’s  35-year  history, 
was  management’s  demand  to  shift 
health  insurance  costs  to  employees. 
The  agreement  calls  for  workers  to  pay 
10%  of  their  premiums  and  for  retroac¬ 
tive  raises  to  be  set  aside  and  earmarked 
to  foot  the  bill.  — AP 


License 

Continued  from  page  13 

adversely  affect  his  work. 

“It  is  standard  practice  for  me  to 
check  driver’s  license  records  any  time 
there  is  a  wreck  [on  my  beat],”  Huntley 
explained.  “I  often  come  up  with  a  lot 
of  interesting  things.” 

The  insurance  industry  has  also  ex¬ 
pressed  alarm  about  the  potential  harm 
in  keeping  driver’s  records  closed. 
Many  insurance  companies  have  fraud 
investigators  who  need  that  informa¬ 
tion,  industry  spokesmen  complain. 

Sources  say  they  expect  the  media 
and  the  insurance  industry  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  change  the  law. 

“We  haven’t  coalesced  yet,  but 
there’s  widespread  interest  in  coordi¬ 
nating  our  efforts,”  Bender  said. 

Can  the  law  be  changed  ? 

“A  bill  is  working  its  way  through 
the  state  legislature  at  the  moment  to 
do  just  that,  but  there  is  much  concern 
in  the  state  legislature  about  recent  vi¬ 
olence  at  abortion  clinics,”  Bender  said 

Rogers  believes  it’s  unlikely  that  the 
bill  will  be  repealed  this  legislative  ses¬ 
sion.  “There  are  other  things  with 
higher  priority  on  the  legislative  agen¬ 
da,”  he  explained.  “Besides,  too  many 
legislators  believe  the  people  shouldn’t 
have  access  to  those  records.” 

Microsoft 

Continued  from  page  26 

since  the  company  is  very  often  the 
subject  of  the  news  it  will  be  distribut¬ 
ing. 

According  to  NewsNet,  a  leading 
online  database,  the  Microsoft  Corp. 
received  the  most  news  coverage  be¬ 
tween  March  1  and  March  16,  as 
tracked  through  NewsNet’s  news 
sources. 

Coverage  of  Microsoft  topped  other 
tracked  news  reports,  with  1,410  sto¬ 
ries.  Microsoft  reports  focused  on  the 
corporation’s  antitrust  settlement  hear¬ 
ing  and  the  delay  of  its  Windows  95 
program. 

Would  Microsoft  carry  such  reports 
about  itself? 

“That  is  extremely  newsworthy  in¬ 
formation,”  Meng  said,  “certainly  from 
a  business  standpoint,  and  very  likely 
you’d  see  it  in  our  business  section.” 

Meng,  in  charge  of  product  market¬ 
ing,  pleaded  ignorance  when  pressed 
on  other  editorial  issues. 

“I’m  not  an  editor,”  he  said. 


lAPA 

Continued  from  page  3 1 

After  detailing  the  incidents  in 
which  journalists  of  one  country  were 
intimidated  or  detained  in  the  country 
of  the  other,  although  no  deaths  were 
reported,  the  joint  report  concluded: 
“We  are  a  people  who,  by  our  history, 
language  and  religion,  must  live  to¬ 
gether  in  the  search  for  well-being  and 
the  eradication  of  poverty  as  a  main 
objective. 

“We,  the  media,  have  a  part  to  play 
in  meeting  this  challenge  —  the  com¬ 
mitment  is  more  vital  now  that  the 
conflict  has  gone  from  the  use  of  force 
to  the  use  of  reason.  Our  mission, 
therefore,  is  to  guide  our  leaders  to  put 
consolidation  of  development  and 
peace  above  the  fleeting  interests  of 
the  moment.  Let  us  journalists  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru  direct  the  power  and 
patriotism  of  our  pages  toward  that  end 
and  no  other.” 

The  joint  declaration  by  the  editors 
of  the  two  countries  was  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  lAPA  board,  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  resolution  calling  for  all  news¬ 
papers  of  both  places  to  “encourage  a 
climate  of  understanding  and  harmony 
between  the  two  countries.” 

lAPA  consolidates 
Press  Press  Day 

RECOGNIZING  THE  CONFLICT  of 
dates  on  which  “Freedom  of  the  Press 
Day”  is  celebrated  around  the  world, 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association 
(lAPA)  board  of  directors  decided  on  a 
consolidation. 

June  7  has  been  the  traditional  “Free 
Press  Day”  in  this  hemisphere  estab¬ 
lished  by  lAPA  and  officially  endorsed 
in  some  countries. 

May  3  was  adopted  by  UNESCO  and 
many  countries  as  Free  Press  Day  else¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

The  lAPA  board  endorsed  the  May  3 
day,  and  beginning  in  1996  there  will  be 
one  day  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  in¬ 
stead  of  two. 

N.Y.  Times  drops 
‘speciaP  line 

THE  USE  OF  “Special  to  the  New 
York  Times,"  a  line  that  has  appeared 
under  many  staff  bylines  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  has  been  discontinued.  — AP 
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$785,0)00,  terms. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
John  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 


MARYLAND  -  Central.  Super  weekly  in 
major,  fostest  growing  market  in  the 
State.  40  miles  to  D.C.  and  Baltimore. 
Ideal  owner-operator  situation.  Contact; 
W.B.  Oximes  &  Co.,  (301 )  540-0636. 

UNIQUE  Montana  Bi-Weekly,  190K 
gross,  very  profitable,  building,  nice 
town,  $1 65K  with  $50K  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SAL£ 


THREE  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
and  companion  shoppers,  35,000 
circulation  in  contiguous  markets  gross¬ 
ing  $3.5-million.  Includes  web  press. 

6,000  paid  circulation  weekly  grossing 
$1 -million.  Retiring  publisher  offers 
terms. 

Several  mom  and  pop  weeklies  gross¬ 
ing  from  $100,000  to  $250,000,  all 
seller  financed. 

All  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 
Dave  Gauger,  Gauger  Media  Service, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA 
98577.  (206)  942-3560. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact; 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


love  IS  a  perky  little  elf  darrcirtg  a  merry 
jig  and  then  suddenly  he  turns  on  you- 
with  a  miniature  machine  gun. 

Mott  Greening 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  vrelcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

OWNER-OPERATOR  seeks  county  seat. 
Paid  Weekly  or  Small  Group  in  South¬ 
east.  Large  Down  Payment  or  All  Cash. 
Prefer  NC,  SC  or  VA.  Must  Act  Quickly. 
Reply  to  Box  07328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BUY  IN  OR  BUY  OUT 
Small  Manhattan  weekly  trade  pub¬ 
lication  seeks  journalism-background 
partner  to  buy  in  with  buy-out  in  mind 
or  take  over  now.  Box  07325,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  Fax  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


For  quicker  placement  of  your  od,  Fox  it 
to  the  Classified  Department  at  (21 2)  929-1 259. 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
foMS  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  (alders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


MAILROOM 

2  ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hal  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 


&  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845,  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

Tel(91 3)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 

LOG  E/Robertson  ML  410  Stat 
Camera;  TTL  Exposure;  programmable, 
automatic  screen  exposure.  Copy 
board  size  18  3/4  X  27  inches;  max. 
film  size  17  1/2  X  21  1/2  inches. 
Minimal  usage.  Excellent  Condition. 
$4,000  new  -  Sell  $1 ,500. 

Call  Madison  Row  Advertising 
(518)  828-4097. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 

URBANITE  substructure,  3-arm  reels,  Y- 
columns,  wall  brackets,  tensions,  auto- 
pasters.  For  8-unit  press. 

C.  ALLEMAN  (505)  294-0450 


The  thrill  of  rmhing  a  fast  buck  follows 
only  the  thrill  of  love  at  first  sight. 
Everyone  needs  to  take  an  occasional 
fling  with  money...  and  with  love. 

Eliot  Janeway 


_ PRESSES _ 

PRESSROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

1 60  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  (older 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  vrith  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  arxl  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

4  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff. 
Available  immediately 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 

New,  complete  press,  Goss  Community 
type.  Four  units,  drive  and  folder, 
16,000  per  hour,  one  year  warranty. 
Manufactured  by  The  Printers  House, 
New  Delhi,  India. 

Delivered  and  installed  $1 92,000. 
Western  Web  Sales 
P.O.  Box  61 1 
Atwood,  CA  92601 
(71 4)  970-9036  Fax  (71 4)  970-9388 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call;  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  Fox  (404)  590-7267 
IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  (212)6754380 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


aRC:UlATK?N  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAAAEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Notionvride  (516)  379-2797 

It  is  better  to  die  on  your  feet  than  live 
<xi  your  knees. 

Dolores  Iborruri 


ORCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


MEDIA  PRODUCTION  INC 
a  Nevada  Corporation  1 985 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT... 
MARKETING...COST  ANALYSIS... 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 
(702)  873-3936 


QRCUIATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 

^ _ 

THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1*800-327-8463 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 

Honesty  is  something  you  can't  wear  out. 

Woylon  Jennings 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


GRAND  OPENING 
NEW  TELEMARKETING  CENTER 
Conversions 
New  Starts 
Stop  Savers 
Verification 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING,  INC 
NATIONWIDE  (904)  886-4370 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)  458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER” 
TELEA4ARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27lfi  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Jock  Brodbeck 
(800)554-3091. 


WASTE  REDUCTION  THROUGH 
CREW/MANAGER  TRAINING. 
FAX  TODAY  (708)  485-1019 


YEARS  of  experience  as  VP  Circulation 
Director  and  Consultant  for  every  size 
newspaper.  Increasing  sales,  decreas¬ 
ing  expense.  Many  ret^nces.  The  Von 
Entress  Group,  Inc.,  Albert  E.  Von 
Entress,  President.  Call  (708)  717- 
5554. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
DoveChihon  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
RecoTKlitioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax;  (510)  937-5039, 
Internet;  richard.hansonQpcId.com 


PRESS  GEAR 


WHITE  HOUSE  news  photographer 
offers  line  of  White  House  logo  ckming 
and  accessories  for  his  colleagues  - 
availoble  nationally  by  mail-order  for 
the  first  time.  Shirts,  hats,  jackets,  bogs 
and  more.  Send  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  free  color  catalog 
to;  Wilking  Mountain,  1 1 605  Kimberly 
Street,  Manassas,  VA  221 1 1  -31 99. 


PRESSRCX>M  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)657-2110 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Une  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


'CEMKOTE' 

HARDER  THAN  CHROME 
SUPPERIER  THAN  TEFLON 
WILL  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

FLY-WINGS  •  ANGLE  BARS 
TUCKER  BLADES  •  ETC. 

CALL  U.M.I.  TODAY 
(800)531-9719 


SALESTRAINING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  TRAINING 
30,  40,  50%  irKrease 
Effect  positive  change! 
CHISHCXM  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (41 2)  547-1 892 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR  and  PUBUSHER 
IN  LOS  ANGELES  AREA 
Weekly  newspaper  in  prestigious  com¬ 
munity  is  seeking  on  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  who  enjoys  working  in  the 
newsroom  as  wdl  as  handling  general 
management  responsibilities  and 
representing  the  newspaper  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  paper  is  very  successful 
and  respected.  Paid  circulation.  Staff  of 
20.  Submit  application  letter,  resume 
and  solary  requirements  to  Box  07337, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered.  Confidentiality  will  be 
carefully  guarded. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/ Sales  Manager 
needed  for  Zone  1  free  circulation 
weekly  with  200,000  plus  circulation. 
We  are  looking  for  a  candidate  with  pro¬ 
ven  sales  and  sales  marxigement  expe¬ 
rience,  that  has  excellent  sales  devel¬ 
opment  and  training  abilities.  This  posi¬ 
tion  also  entails  P&L  responsibilities. 
Attractive  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Please  send  salary  history 
and  resume  to  Box  07322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Community  newspaper  company  is  look¬ 
ing  for  publisher/general  monager  to 
lead  our  30-person  staff  in  Lemoore, 
CA,  where  we  publish  four  community 
weeklies.  Long-established  newspapers. 
Central  printing  plant.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Personnel  Director,  The  Century  Group, 
P.O.  Box  549,  Fontana,  CA  92334. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  growing 
Zone  4  daily  newspaper.  Candidate 
must  hove  strong  sales  and  marketing 
background  to  take  charge  of  opera¬ 
tional  functions  of  newspaper,  de^lop 
marketing  strategies  and  drive  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Full  benefits  package  including 
401 K.  Submit  complete  resume  along 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  07323, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIAMI  UNIVERSITY.  One-year  posiHon 
available  beginning  August,  1995,  to 
teoch  basic  and  advanced  news  report¬ 
ing  and  feature  writing.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  must  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  hard  news  experience  on  daily 
newspapers.  The  print  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  at  Miami  is  an  undergraduate  con¬ 
centration  within  the  English  depart¬ 
ment.  Send  letter  of  application,  cv, 
names  and  addresses  of  three 
references  to;  C.  Barry  Chabbot,  Chair, 
Department  of  Englisn,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oxford,  OH  45056.  We  shall 
begin  reviewing  applications  on  April 
17  and  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Miami  is  an  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1(X)11 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Boston  University's  College  of  Commu¬ 
nication  invites  applications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chairman,  School  of  Journalism, 
available  August  1 ,  1 995. 

The  School  of  Journalism  has  a  full-time 
faculty  of  25  professors,  470  under¬ 
graduates  and  75  graduate  students. 
B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  are  offered  in  all 
major  journalism  fields.  The  School  also 
has  summer  professional  for  interna¬ 
tional  journalists. 

Candidates  should  hove,  ideally,  subs¬ 
tantial  professional  journalism  experi¬ 
ence;  academic  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  and  an  advanced  degree.  Can¬ 
didates  must  demonstrate  leadership 
and  possess  the  ability  to  work 
effectively  with  various  University, 
external  and  international  constituen¬ 
cies. 

Applicants  from  both  professional  and 
academic  life  ore  encouraged  to  apply. 
Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
welcome.  Salary  negotiable. 

Please  submit  letter  of  application,  com¬ 
plete  resume  or  curriculum  vita,  and  at 
least  three  referetKes  to;  Assistant  Dean 
Phyllis  Robbins,  College  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  Boston  University,  640  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA 
02215.  (Fax  617-353-4370;  e-mail 
<probbins@bu.edu>).  Deadline  for 
application  is  May  1 5,  1 995. 

Boston  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  University  Of  Kentucky  School  of 
Journalism  and  Telecommunications. 
Tenure  track  position  for  an  assistant  or 
associate  professor  for  Fall  1995 
appointment.  The  school  is  particularly 
interested  in  faculty  capable  of  working 
jointly  with  telecommunications, 
advertising  and  news-editorial 
sequerKes.  Individual  will  teach  courses 
in  visual  communications,  such  os  pho¬ 
tography,  digital  imaging,  graphic 
design,  screen  design,  and  production 
for  print  and  electronic  media.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  design  and  production  for  the 
emerging  technologies.  Participate  in 
planning  and  building  a  Media  Center 
of  the  Future.  Applicants  should  present 
eviderKe  of  effective  university  teaching 
and  scholarship  ability.  A  demonstrate 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  vis¬ 
ual  composition  is  essential.  Strong  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  required,  Ph.D 
preferred. 

Screening  will  begin  immediately  and 
continue  until  the  position  is  filled.  SerxJ 
letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae 
and  three  letters  of  reference  to;  Chair, 
Search  Committee  (Visual  Communica¬ 
tions),  University  Of  Kentucky,  107 
Grehan  Building,  Lexington,  KY  40506- 
0042.  Women  and  minorities  ore 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  offers  assistance  to 
dual  career  couples  and  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action  opportunity  university. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

APPUCANT  SOUGHT 

Florida  International  University  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  seeks  a  broadcast  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty  member.  Position  begins  August 
1995.  Minorities  and  women  especially 
urged  to  apply.  Competitive  salary. 
Tenure-earning  position. 

The  University,  in  the  media-rich, 
rapidly  growing,  multicultural  environ¬ 
ment  of  Miami,  has  been  named  one  of 
"America's  best  colleges"  by  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  tor  the  post  five 
years.  The  accredited  school,  selected 
as  a  program  of  emphasis  by  the  uni¬ 
versity,  is  fast-growing  and  ambitious 
with  plans  to  become  one  of  the 
nation's  top  joumalism/moss  communi¬ 
cation  schools  within  the  decade.  SJMC 
has  obout  750  majors  in  the  current 
master's  and  undergraduate  programs. 
It  also  houses  the  Institute  lor  Public  Opi¬ 
nion  Research,  which  conducts  the  most 
comprehensive  annual  public  opinion 
poll  in  Florida;  the  $12.4  million  Latin 
American  Journalism  Program,  the 
largest  international  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  kind,  and  the  Journalism 
Writing  Project,  externally  funded  by  a 
$600,000  grant  from  the  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation.  SJMC  has  a  strong  professional 
orientation  and  stresses  teaching  and 
writir>g  excellerKe. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS  ADVISER 

The  University  of  Evansville  is  seeking 
candidates  for  a  Student  Publications 
Adviser.  Responsibilities  include 
supervision  or  budgets,  publications 
practicum,  advertising,  production,  staff 
training  and  approximately  50  students 
for  weekly  student  newspaper  and  248- 
page  foil  delivery  yearbook.  Both  pub¬ 
lications  produced  with  Macintosh 
desktop  publishing  equipment.  The 
adviser  may  also  teach  one  course  in 
appropriate  area  each  semester.  Can¬ 
didates  must  have  a  relevant  master's 
degree  and  print  media  experience. 
Experience  in  student  publications  is 
desirable.  The  position  is  a  1 2-month 
appointment  and  begins  July/August. 

The  University  of  Evansville  is  on  inde¬ 
pendent,  church-related,  selective 
admissions  university  organized  into 
four  colleges  and  schools:  Arts  and 
ScierKes,  Business  Administration,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Health  Sciences,  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Computer  Science.  The  Univer¬ 
sity,  located  in  a  city  of  1 35,000  in 
southwestern  Indiana,  has  a  strong  tra¬ 
dition  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
and  international  education.  Enrollment 
numbers  approximately  2,600  full-time 
students.  The  University  also  has  a  Brit¬ 
ish  campus,  Harlaxton  College,  located 
north  of  LotKfon. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIREaOR/ 
SALES  MANAGER 

A  33,000  doily,  36,000  Sunday  on  the 
sunriy  Treasure  Coast  of  Florido  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  a  highly  motivated  and  motivat¬ 
ing,  highly  organized,  charismatic 
manager  to  assist  in  raising  sales  staff 
to  the  next  level.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  both  Classified  and 
Retail  experierKe  in  competitive  markets 
and  be  able  to  lead  by  example.  Com¬ 
petitive  personalities,  fast  movers  and 
"doers*  only  need  apply.  If  you're  not 
one  of  these  ...save  the  paper.  Cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to:  Lon  Matejczyk, 
advertising  director.  Port  St.  Lucie/Fort 
Pierce  Tribune,  600  Edwards  Road, 
Fort  Pierce,  FL  34982,  Fax  (407)  595- 
0106.  A  member  of  Freedom  Commu¬ 
nications,  Itk.  EEO. 


CORPORATE  ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
(or  well  established  group.  We  want  a 
highly-motivated  individual  with  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  of  sales  and  man¬ 
agerial  success.  Must  be  able  to  excel 
in  small  and  large  competitive  markets 
and  have  strong  people  skills.  Resume 
with  earnings  history  to  Box  07330, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECRUITMENT  SALES  MANAGER 

A  key  position  for  a  proven  pro¬ 
fessional  to  drive  recruitment/ 
employment  revenue  (or  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  classified  marketplaces  in  the 
nation. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  DIREOOR 

This  key  position  at  our  growing  group 
of  newspapers  is  not  (or  everyone. 

But  we  want  to  talk  with  you  if  you 
have: 

1 .  The  leadership  to  direct  a  staff 
of  two  ad  managers  and  20  sales 
representatives. 

2.  The  experience  to  be  responsible 
for  one  daily  and  (our  weekly 
newspapers. 

3.  The  creativity  to  build  on  our 
history  of  success. 

4.  The  professionalism  to  thrive  in 
this  highly  competitive  market. 

Exceptional  campensation  package  af 
salary  plus  MBO  will  be  commensurate 
with  experience.  Benefits  include 
medical  and  dental  insurance,  401 K 
plan,  and  more. 

For  a  confidential  interview,  send 
resume,  including  salary  history,  to 
Recruitment  Director  Michael  Kelly  at: 
North  Jersey  Nevrspapers  Co. 

50  Eisenhower  Drive 
Paramus,  NJ  07652 
Fox  (201)  843-2388 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Middletown  Journal,  a  25,000 
daily  located  25  miles  north  of  Cincin- 


Candidates  should  have  an  advanced 
degree  or  the  equivalent  professional 
experierKe,  significant  t?arr.ing  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  record  of  scholarship  and/ 
or  professional  achievement  for  an 
appointment  at  the  Assistant/ Associate 
Professor  level.  KrKwdedge  of  Spanish  a 
plus.  The  position  is  to  teach  a  broad 
range  of  broadcast  journalism  and  core 
curriculum  courses.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  refererKes,  copies  of  syllabi  (or 
courses  taught  and  examples  of  aca¬ 
demic  papers  or  professional  writing 
samples  oefore  April  20,  1995  to: 
Chair,  Journalism  Search  and  Screen 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Florida  Interna¬ 
tional  University,  North  Miami,  FL 
33181. 

Florida  International  University  is  a 
member  of  the  State  University  System 
of  Florida  and  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
equal  access/ Affirmative  Action  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  1995 

EMtar  &  Publisher 

International  Year  Book 
will  be  available 
in  mid-Aprii. 

Caii  the  Circuiotion 
Department 
at 

(212)675-4380 


Qualified  applicants  should  send  a  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  resume,  and  the 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  three  current  references  to:  Dee 
Kolena,  Director  of  University  Relations, 
University  Of  Evansville,  1800  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Evansville,  IN  47722.  Review 
of  applications  will  begin  immediately 
and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

The  University  of  Evansville  is  an  Affir¬ 
mative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Free  Press  (26,000  daily)  located  in 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  is  looking  (or  a 
results  oriented  individual  to  manage  its 
advertising  department.  Individual  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  12  in  retail, 
classified  and  telemarketing.  Advertis¬ 
ing  sales/management  experience  a 
must.  Interested  applicants  should  send 
a  resume,  salary  history  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Joy  Thompson,  The  Free  Press, 
P.O.  Box  3287,  Mankato,  MN  56002 
or  Fox  to  (507)  625-1 149. _ 


DIREaOR  OF  ADVERTISING  needed 
(or  weekly  diocesan  newspaper  in 
Northeast.  The  successful  candidate 
must  possess  proven  sales  ability  and 
outstanding  leadership  skills.  Will 
manage  diversified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Five  years  soles  experience  and 
three  years  sales  management  experi¬ 
erKe  necessary.  Bachelor's  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Knowledge  of  media,  advertis¬ 
ing  helpful.  Send  resume  along  with 
cover  letter  to:  Editor  in  Chief,  Catholic 
SUN,  421  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  NY 
1 3202.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


The  ideal  candidate  will  develop  new 
ideas  and  product  improvements  in 
response  to  market  and  competitive 
changes,  manage/motivate  an  experi¬ 
enced  staff  in  a  high  pressure  sales 
environment,  make  compelling  pres¬ 
entations/sales  calls  and  interfoce  with 
other  departments  to  ensure  maximum 
cooperation  and  communication. 

We  want  to  talk  to  you  if  you  hove: 

1 .  A  minimum  of  3  years  of  newspaper 
advertising  experience,  preferably  in 
employment/ recruitment. 

2.  Excellent  vrritten,  oral,  planning  and 
motivational  skills. 

3.  A  commitment  to  team-building  and 
team  successes. 

4.  The  professionalism  to  thrive  in  this 
highly  competitive  market. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  market,  and 
entrepreneurial  organization  and  full 
benefits,  including  401 K.  For  confiden¬ 
tial  consideration,  please  direct  your 
resume  to: 

Director  of  Telemarketing 
The  Orange  County  Register 
P.O.  Box  11 626 
Santa  Ana,  CA  9271 1 
Fax  (71 4)  543-3904 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER:  High-energy 
with  major  account  experience  who 
leads  by  example,  to  head  staff  of 
seven  in  upscale  market.  Good  advan¬ 
cement  potential.  Hands-on,  good  in 
staff  development  both  in  office  and  in 
field.  Write  with  resume,  salary  history 
to  Michael  Lewis,  Miami  Today,  P.O. 
Box  1368,  Miami,  FL  33101. 


How  can  one  man  hit  another  without 
anger?. 

Primo  Levi 


nati,  is  seeking  a  creative,  results- 
oriented  individual  to  lead  and  motivate 
our  outside  sales  staff  in  a  growing  and 
competitive  market. 

Candidates  will  hove  3  to  5  years  prior 
newspaper  industry  experience  and  a 
proven  track  record  in  soles  and 
customer  service.  Prior  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  preferred.  A  BS/BA 
Degree  with  a  Marketing  or  Business 
emphasis  is  preferred.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  plus  a  bonus  based  on 
performance,  benefits  and  the 
apportunity  for  advancement.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

The  Middletown  Journal 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Director 
P.O.  Box  490 
Middletown,  OH  45042 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Monthly  seeks  self 
starter  to  sell  recruit  &  train  staff.  Fax 
resume  to  (41 5)  333-0667. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

COLORFUL,  lively  and  aggressive 
100,000-plus  Northeastern  morning 
paper  in  a  college  tovm  offers  exciting 
opportunity  (or  an  experienced  graph¬ 
ics  editor  to  supervise  two  staffers.  This 
hands-on  position  calls  (or  a  leader 
with  good  news  judgment  in  creating 
maps,  charts  and  info  graphics.  Strong 
computer,  design  and  layout  skills 
required.  Greot  opportunity  to 
innovate.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  6  tearsheets  showing  a 
variety  of  your  work  to  Box  07338, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

The  STAR  LEDGER  of  Newark,  NJ  seeks 
an  accomplished  page  designer,  also 
graphics  artist  with  news  sense  to  join 
art  department  going  for  the  gold.  Exci^ 
ing  opportunities,  bright  future, 
excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Arthur  Lenehan,  Editorial 
Department,  Star  Ledger,  1  Star  Ledger 
Plaza,  Newark,  NJ  07102. 

CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
papers  in  the  U.S.  With  65,000  plus 
circulation,  the  Standard-Examiner  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  seeks  an  experienced 
circulation  professional.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  be  a  self-starter  able  to  work 
effectively  in  a  fast-paced  environment. 
Knowledge  of  Lotus  1-2-3,  graphics 
and  word  processing  software  desira¬ 
ble.  Minimum  5  years  circulation  expe¬ 
rience,  especially  sales  promotions  and 
TMC.  Strong  analytical  skills  required. 
Located  at  the  base  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  some  of  the  most  scenic 
country  in  the  woHd,  a  great  place  to 
live  and  raise  a  family.  Fax  your 
resume  to:  Personnel  at  (801)  625- 
4508,  or  mail  to:  Standard-Examiner, 
455  23rd  Street,  Ogden,  UT  84401 . 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

European  Stars  &  Stripes,  a  50,000- 
daily  distributed  from  Darmstadt,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  U.S.  military  employees  and 
their  families  throughout  Europe,  seeks 
an  experienced  circulation  director.  We 
need  an  innovative,  'hands-on'  person  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  delivering  the 
paper  across  the  continent  from  Iceland 
to  Turkey;  one  with  a  proven  record  of 
success  in  home,  vendor  and  single 
copy  sales.  Compensation  package  in 
the  $70,000  range  includes  salary, 
housing  allowance,  and  other  benefits. 
Round-trip  relocation  expenses  paid. 
Applicants  must  be  U.S.  citizens.  Fox  or 
moil  resume  ond  cover  letter  to  (01 1- 
49)  6155-601-421  or  send  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Stars  &  Stripes,  ATTN:  HRO,  Unit 
29480,  APO  AE  09211.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  received  by  May  15, 
1995.  For  further  information,  please 
call:  (011-49)6155-601-233. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
daily  newspaper  located  in  East 
Brunswick,  NJ.  Qualified  candidates 
must  be  able  to  motivate  and  direct  sub¬ 
ordinates  to  achieve  department 
objectives.  Good  communication  skills  a 
must.  Previous  circulation  management 
experience  in  Single  Copy  and  Home 
Delivery  of  5  years  or  more.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits  package  including 
immediate  vacation,  401 K  and  more. 
Serxl  resume  to: 

Attention:  Human  Resources  -  CM 
The  Home  News 
35  Kennedy  Blvd. 

East  Brunswick,  NJ  08816 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  & 
MARKETING  MANAGER 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  Circulation  Sales  &  Marketing 
Manager.  This  manager  will  oversee 
telemarketing,  door  to  door  sales,  car¬ 
rier  promotions  and  direct  mail  cam- 
poigns. 

Candidates  must  hove  excellent  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills, 
creative  flair  and  strong  planning/ 
budgeting  abilities.  Five  years  of  news¬ 
paper  marketing  experience  is 
required.  That  experience  must  include 
a  proven  track  record  of  successful 
newspaper  subscription  sales.  A  college 
degree  is  preferred. 

Our  N.E.  Indiana  company  is  a  joint 
operating  agreement  between  Knight- 
Ridder's  News-Sentinel  and  the  locally 
owned  Journal  Gazette.  We  offer  o  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  package  that 
includes  a  25%  Management  By 
Objective  (MBO)  program  and  flexible 
benefits  pbn. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 

600  W.  Main  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYER 
M/F/H/V 

DISTRO  ADVISOR 

SE  Washington  15,500  daily  has  full¬ 
time  circulation  district  advisor  opening. 
Supervises  62  junior  Dealers  and  adult 
carriers.  Emphasis  on  soles  and 
optimum  service.  Begin  salary  $394/ 
wk  plus  incentive  plan,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  NW  applicants  preferred.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  application  and  resume  with  job 
references  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  P.O.  Box 
1 358,  Walla  Walla,  WA  99362.  EOE. 

EDITORIAL 

AMBITIOUS  small  daily  near  Houston 
seeks  beginning  reporter.  If  you  wont  to 
leom  fast,  win  awards  and  help  change 
a  city,  send  resume  and  clips  to 
Michael  Simmons,  managing  editor, 
Pasadena  Citizen,  P.O.  Box  6192, 
Pasadena,  TX  77506. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Nikkei  News  Bulletin,  a  unit  of  Nikkei, 
the  leading  Japanese  business  daily,  is 
seeking  a  BIUNGUAL  DESK  EDITOR  at 
its  New  York  bureau.  Native  or  near 
native  fluency  in  Japanese  and  English 
is  the  key  skill  for  this  position.  Must 
have  reporting,  editing  experience  ond 
brood  knowledge  of  Japanese  politics, 
finance  and  business.  Send  letter, 
resume  to:  NNB,  1 325  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  Suite  2401,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  Fax:  (212)  261-6429.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  (or  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dollas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  hove  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  lr»c. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  We  need 
an  experienced  news  editor  with 
excellent  news  judgment,  the  ability  to 
design  creative  and  informative  pages 
and  an  ability  to  work  deftly  with  con¬ 
tent.  This  individual  should  have 
excellent  people  skills,  good  leadership 
and  coaching  skills  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  neecis  of 
our  readers.  This  person  will  help 
supervise  and  lead  a  14-person  news 
desk.  Strong  layout  and  copy  editing 
skills  a  must.  The  News  Journal  in  Wilm¬ 
ington,  DE  is  a  Gannett  newspaper 
(125,000  AM  daily)  located  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  News 
Journal  values  the  benefits  of  diversity 
in  the  workplace  and  is  committed  to 
Equal  Opportunity  Employment.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Executive  News 
Editor  Dave  Hale,  P.O.  Box  15505, 
Wilmington,  DE  1 9850. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Award-winning,  twice-weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  on  small  Hawaiian 
island  seeks  Associate  Editor  with 
reporting  and  page  design  skills. 
Friendly,  rural  community  with  multi¬ 
ethnic  population  of  52,000  in  exotic, 
tropical  setting.  Laid-back  lifestyle, 
challenging  job.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Position  available 
immediately.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Susan  Dixon-Stong,  managing  editor, 
Kauai  Times,  3133  B  Oihana  St.,  Lihue, 
HI  96766.  Fax:  (808)  246-9195. 

Phone:  (808)  245-8825. _ 

AWARD-winning  15,000  AM  daily  in 
the  southeastern  quadrant  of  the  tri- 
cuhural  state  of  New  Mexico  is  seeking 
a  general  assignment/police  and  court 
reporter  to  join  a  talented  staff.  Must 
have  strong  reporting  skills  in  all  areas. 
J-degree  and/or  experience  preferred. 
Fax  (505)  625-0421  or  mail  cover  le^ 
ter,  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
Greg  Peretti,  managing  editor,  Roswell 
Doily  Record,  P.O.  Box  1897,  Roswell, 
NM  88202. 


AWARD-WINNING  ALASKA  WEEKLY 
seeks  General  Assignment  Reporter/ 
Photographer  to  cover  all  beats  in  fosh 
growing  coastal  town.  Experience  pre- 
f^red.  $450/week.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Chilkat  Valley  News,  P.O.  Box 
630,  Haines,  AK  99827. 


_ EDLTORLAL _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR:  We  are  looking  lor 
a  strong,  business  editor  to  produce  a 
sophisticated  business  section  that 
encompasses  coverage  of  chemical 
industry  giants,  banking  giants  and 
automotive  plants.  This  individual  must 
be  able  to  lead  and  coach  a  staff  of  six 
reporters  and  an  assistant  to  produce 
quality  business  coverage  for  the  daily 
paper  and  a  weekly  business  tab.  The 
News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  DE  is  a 
Gannett  newspaper  (125,000  AM 
daily)  located  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  The  News  Journal 
values  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  is  committed  to  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Managing  Editor 
Valerie  Bender,  P.O.  Box  15505,  Wilm¬ 
ington,  DE  19850. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER 

The  Evansville  Courier  (63,000  daily, 
1 1 7,000  Sunday)  is  looking  (or  on 
experienced  business  journalist  with  a 
strong  personal  finance  background  to 
help  redefine  and  invigorate  our  daily 
and  Sunday  business/money  report. 
Our  goal  is  to  beef  up  personal 
finance,  consumer  news  and  basic 
investing  coverage  while  at  the  same 
time  staying  on  top  of  our  Tri-State 
area's  economic  development  and  iden¬ 
tifying  and  aggressively  covering  local 
business  trends  and  issues.  This  is  the 
lead  position  of  a  two-person  business 
staff.  Send  resume  and  clips  c/o  Mark 
Kroeger,  metro  editor,  P.O.  Box  268, 
Evansville,  IN  47702. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER:  The  Southern 
Illinoisan,  a  30,000  daily/36,000 
Sunday  located  in  Carbondale,  IL,  is 
seeking  someone  who  can  turn  aut 
trend  stories,  personality  features,  hard 
business  news  stories.  This  person  will 
also  contribute  to  a  business  quarterly, 
other  specialty  publications  and  the 
daily  newspaper.  We're  looking  for 
someone  whose  middle  name  is  'flex¬ 
ibility.'  At  least  two  years  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience  required,  includinq  busi¬ 
ness  coverage.  Send  cover  fetter, 
resume  and  clips  to:  Bette  Ligon,  human 
resources  manager,  P.O.  Box  2108, 
Carbondale,  IL  62W2. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
BUSINESS  VYRITER 

The  Kansas  City  Star's  business  desk 
seeks  a  seasoned  reporter  (or  its  devel- 
Mment/commercial  real  estate  beat. 
This  position  is  one  of  the  most  Impor¬ 
tant  on  a  desk  of  25  reporters  and 
editors.  The  reporter  writes  on 
metrowide  economic  and  business 
development  issues,  and  on  breaking 
commercial  real  estate  news.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  be  determined  diggers, 
with  minimum  three  years  of  business 
reporting  experiecKe.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Doug  Weaver,  AME-Business, 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  1 729  Grand 
Avenue,  Kansas  City,  MO  641 08. 


The  superiority  of  the  distant  over  the 
present  is  only  due  to  the  mass  and 
variety  of  tne  pleasures  that  can  be 
suggested,  compared  with  the  poverty  of 
those  that  can  at  any  time  be  felt. 

George  Santayana 


Place  your  order  NOW!  The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1995 
Year  Book  will  be  available  SOON!!  (212)  675-4380 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


CITY/STATE  EDITOR:  We  need  an 
experienced  city/ slate  editor  to  lead  a 
group  of  six  assistant  city  editors  ond 
30  reporters,  some  in  bureau  offices. 
The  candidate  should  be  on  idea 
person,  o  tnoHvalor  and  o  strong  leader 
with  the  ability  to  concentrate  on  quality 
writing,  strong  enterprise  and  meeting 
the  neMs  of  the  read^.  This  position  is 
the  most  critical  in  the  overall  operation 
and  needs  to  be  someone  who  enjoys  a 
challenge  and  still  thinks  they  can  con¬ 
quer  the  world.  The  News  Journal  in 
Wilmington,  DE  is  a  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per  (125,000  AM  daily)  located 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
The  News  Journal  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  Equal  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Manoging  Editor  Valerie  Bender,  P.O. 
Box  1 5505,  Wilmington,  DE  1 98M. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  skilled  reporter 
needed  to  produce  clean,  crisp  copy 
and  quality  photographs  for  small, 
feisty  Caribbean  weiwly.  Must  be  Mac 
savyy,  and  have  pleasant  personality  to 
fit  in  with  small  team.  Salary  $225/ 
week.  Rush  resume,  clips  to  Box  07339, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  Strong  wordsmith  and 
poge  design  skills  needed  for  60,000 
AM  daily.  Prefer  Ohioan.  Send  resume 
and  layout  samples  to  Glenn  Gilbert, 
managing  editor.  The  News  Herald, 
7085  Mentar  Ave.,  Willoughby,  OH 
44094. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  East  Oregonian,  a  1 3,000  PM 
daily,  is  converting  to  full  pagination. 
Need  skilled  copy  editor/page 
designer.  Must  be  Mac  savvy.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  QuarkXPress  helpful.  Play 
lead  role  in  redesign.  We  were  named 
best  small  daily  in  Oregon  in  1994. 
Good  schools,  great  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  high  quality  rural  lifestyle.  Send 
resume,  references,  work  samples  ta 
Editor,  East  Oregonian,  P.O.  Bax 
1089,  Pendleton,  OR  97801.  Call 
(503)276-2211. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Award-winning  AM 
daily  (16,000)  in  the  beautiful 
Southwest  (Zone  8)  is  seeking  a  multi¬ 
talented  copy  editor  with  outstanding 
writing,  editing  and  layout  skills  to  join 
a  professional  staff  dedicated  to 
excellence.  J-degree,  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  letter,  resume  with 
references  and  clips  to  Box  07335, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Seven-day  morning  paper  in  rapidly 
growing  resort  area  of  Northeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  an  opening  on  its  four- 
person  copy  desk  for  a  bright, 
erwrgetic,  all-around  editor  with  an  ear 
for  good  writing,  sound  grammatical 
skills  arxJ  familiarity  with  Moc  graphics. 
One-two  years'  experience  preferred. 
Responsibilities  include  page  design, 
editing  and  headline  writing.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Ron  Bouchard, 
editor,  the  Pocotk)  Record,  51 1  Lenox 
Street,  Stroudsburg,  PA  1 8360. 


COPYEDITOR 

The  Express-Times,  a  51 ,000  daily  in  a 
campetitive  market,  is  seeking  a 
versatile  copy  editor.  Several  years 
experietKe  on  a  daily  or  weekly  desira¬ 
ble,  however,  recent  college  graduates 
with  internship  or  editing,  headline  wri^ 
ing  and  layaut  experience  are 
encauraged  ta  apply.  Night  and 
weekend  work  required.  We  expect  to 
fill  this  position  quickly.  Send  resume, 
references,  work  sample  to  Scott  Toole, 
news  editor.  The  Express-Times,  P.O. 
Box  391,  Easton,  PA  18042-0391  or 
Fax  to  (61 0)258-71 30. 


COPYEDITOR 

The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shreveport,  LA, 
has  an  immediate  opening  (or  a  copy 
editor  to  work  on  17-member  universal 
desk. 

Design  background  desired.  Basic  copy 
editing  skills  a  must.  We  are  100  per¬ 
cent  paginated  on  Mac-based  system 
so  pagination  experience,  skills  with 
QuarkXPress  necessary. 

Come  join  a  progressive  newspaper 
(named  Louisiana's  Newspaper  of  the 
Year  last  year)  devoted  to  getting  even 
better. 

If  you  feel  you're  up  to  the  challenge, 
send  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Editor  Judy  Christie,  The  Times,  222 
Lake  Street,  Shreveport,  LA  71 1 30. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply. 

EEO 


COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 

Seek  editing  wordsmith  with  good  Mac 
skills  to  join  a  talented,  enthusiastic 
newspaper  staff.  We're  an  upstate  New 
York  daily  located  near  cultural  centers 
and  the  Adirondacks.  Our  goal  is  to 
achieve  excellence.  Beginners  with 
internship  experience  welcome. 
Women  and  minorities  welcome.  Send 
both  resume  and  samples  of  work  to 
Stephen  Bennett,  managing  editor.  The 
Post- Star,  P.O.  Box  2157,  Glens  Falls, 
NY  1 2801 .  t4o  phone  calls,  please. 


EDITORIAL 


EARN  $40K-f 

Seasoned  business  journalist  for 
national  weekly  newsletter  praviding 
news  analysis  on  full  range  af  business 
issues.  Need  aggressive  reporting  talent 
with  special  ability  for  generating  story 
ideas  and  cultivating  sources.  Strong  ana¬ 
lytical  skills  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  MPPI,  7361  Springleigh  Way, 
Alexandria,  VA  22315. 


EDITOR  for  small  Arizana  county-seat 
weekly  in  Florence.  Cover  Town  Hall, 
schools,  features,  etc.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  ta  Donovan  M.  Kramer  Jr.,  P.O. 
Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230- 
5002. 


EDITOR  sought  (or  newsletter  aimed  at 
executives  &  lawyers.  Turn  technical/ 
regulatory  information  into  practical 
news  readers  can  use.  Keys  ta  success: 
Eye  &  ear  for  news,  strong  source 
development,  3  years  hard  news  expe¬ 
rience.  Award-winning,  DC-based  pub¬ 
lisher,  fast-paced  and  demanding  but 
congenial  office.  Fax  resume,  up  to  2 
clips  taRH.  (703)247-3421. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016,  (703)  506-4400. 


Sunrise  Newspapers  &  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  is  seeking  an  editor  to 
oversee  its  publication  -  Emergency 
Services  News.  The  newspaper  cur¬ 
rently  has  two  editions  -  New  Jersey 
and  Cannecticut  -  and  is  expanding 
into  two  additional  states  this  year.  ESN 
covers  fire,  rescue  and  EMS  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  states  it  serves.  Applicants 
should  have  the  ability  to  handle  all 
aspects  of  a  busy  newsroom  including 
coordination  of  news  content,  page 
layout  and  copy  editing.  Experience 
with  a  large  weekly,  small  ta  mid-sized 
daily,  ar  other  similar  publicatian 
required.  Knowledge  of  emergency  ser¬ 
vices  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Please 
note  any  experierKe  with  QuarkXPress. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Joseph  P.  Belsito,  president,  at  5  Rock 
Cut  Rood,  Newburgh,  NY  1 2550. 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning  30,000  circulation 
Pennsylvania  daily  needs  an  aggressive 
take-charge  editor  ta  lead  and  motivate 


BANKING/INVESTMENT  REPORTER 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  accepting  applications  for  a 
banking/investment  house  reporter.  The  beat  includes 
NationsBank,  Signet,  First  Fidelity  and  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons,  Legg 
Mason  and  T.  Rowe  Price.  Candidates  must  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  and  a  proven  record  of  covering  both  banking 
and  securities.  Work  must  demonstrate  ability  to  write  stories 
on  deadline  as  well  as  indepth  articles  and  profiles.  Send  cover 
letter  explaining  what  you  believe  the  most  important  issues  are 
facing  those  fields.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Gerald  P. 

MerreM,  BusineM  Editor,  The  BaMmore  Sun,  501  N.  Calvert 
St,  Baltimore,  MD  21278.  No  phone  calls. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/D/V 


take-charge  editar  ta  lead  and  motivate 
the  staff  ta  produce  a  consistently  com¬ 
pelling  news-oriented  product. 

Successful  candidate  will  possess  10 
years  editorial  management  experience 
with  at  least  5  years  in  the  number  one 
or  two  newsroom  spot,  have  experience 
managing  in  a  union  environment  and 
be  a  strong  hands-on  leader  who 
knows  how  ta  get  the  job  done. 

Great  package  for  the  right  person. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  with  salary 
requirements,  and  examples  of  your 
work  ta  Box  07310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  reporter  and  copy  editor 
on  20,000  daily  near  Washington  D.C. 
to  start  now.  National  newspaper 
group.  Send  clips,  resume,  references 
to  William  Doolittle,  editor.  The  Journal, 
Box  807,  Martinsburg,  WV  25401 . 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1 31 3. 


EXPERIENCED,  ENTERPRISING 
EDflOR/WRITER  sought  for  challenging 
position  in  quality  oriented  features 
department  at  mid-sized  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  dailies.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  background  of  proven 
excellence  in  editing,  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Macintosh,  Quark  and  pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Applicants  should 
have  strong  organizational  skills  and 
the  ability  to  deal  with  diverse 
personalities.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume,  references,  clips 
and  cover  letter  to  Managing  Editar 
Features,  Times  Publishing  Company, 
205  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  PA  16534  by 
April  28.  No  telephone  calls. 


Seeking  applicants  (or  national  fellow¬ 
ship  in  education  reporting.  Spend  two 
months  on  a  story  you've  always 
wanted  ta  write.  Expert  advice,  stiperta, 
opportunity  for  travel.  Deadline  May  5. 
Contact  Education  Writers  Association, 
1331  H  St.,  N.W.  #307,  Washington, 
DC  20005,  (202)  637-9700. 


GROWING  DAILY  SEEKS  aggressive 
copy  editor  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  good  news  judgment  and  lan¬ 
guage  skills.  We  paginate  all  pages 
with  Quark  on  Macintosh.  Send  resume 
with  references  to  Fitz  McAden,  The 
Island  Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton 
Head  Island,  SC  29938.  No  phone 
colls,  please. 

The  courage  of  life  is  often  a  less  dramatic 
spectacle  than  the  courage  of  a  final 
moment;  but  it  is  no  less  a  magnificent 
mixture  of  triumph  and  tragedy.  A  man 
does  what  he  must-in  spite  of  personal 
consequences,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and 
dangers  and  pressures-and  that  is  the 
basis  of  all  morality. 

John  F.  Kennedy 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

XXJRNAUSM 

Bureau  Chief  needed  for  The  Gazette,  a 
72,000  morning  and  85,000  Sunday 
paper  in  the  dynamic  and  exciting 
region  of  Eastern  Iowa.  Responsibilities 
include  spot  news,  general  assignment 
and  enterprise  reporting  and  ^otog- 
raphy  in  a  multi-county  area  of  scenic 
northeast  Iowa,  where  the  bureau  chief 
will  live.  Three  to  five  years  experierKe 
as  a  reporter  and  writer.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  by  April  30  to 
P.A.  Thoms,  The  Gazette,  P.O.  Box 
51 1 ,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52406  EOE. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  creative  and 
dynamic  needed  for  23,000  circulation 
Gannett  newspaper.  Design  skills  a 
must.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Tom 
Bray,  ME,  Visalia  Times  Delta,  P.O.  Box 
31,  Visalia,  CA  93279.  Phone  (209) 
734-5821 

LOCAL  PAGE  UYOUT/ 
COPYEDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper  seeks 
an  experienced  copy  editor  with 
strong  word  and  communication  skills 
to  lay  out  and  edit  our  daily  Local 
pages. 

Please  send  resume  and  examples  of 
your  work  to: 

Chuck  Crouch 

Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
P.O.  Box  71 1 

Columbus,  GA  31 902-071 1 

MANAGING  EDITOR  OF 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

The  nation's  premier  publisher  of 
gardening  boaks  needs  a  creative, 
energetic,  and  talented  individual  to 
lead  a  team  of  editors  who  produce 
organic  gardening  books.  The  ideal 
candidate  has  excellent  editorial  skills, 
proven  leadership  ability,  and  hands- 
on  experience  in  gardening.  Back¬ 
ground  in  editorial  management  and 
vrriting/editing  is  essential.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  Excellent 
benefits  package,  plus  company  owned 
day  care  center,  fitness  center  and  no 
smoking  offices.  Located  in  a  quaint 
small  town  just  86  miles  west  of  New 
York  City  and  65  miles  north  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-ME) 
Rodale  Press,  Inc. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  1 8098 

E.O.E 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zone  5,  16,000  circulation  indepen¬ 
dent  daily  seeks  experienced,  energetic 
leader  for  talented  newsroam  staff. 
Should  have  solid  creative,  editing  and 
production  skills,  a  commitment  to 
superior  community  journalism  and  a 
vision  for  growth.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

All  serious  daring  starts  from  within. 

Eudora  Welly 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

METRO  EDITOR:  Award-winning 
50,000  circulation  dailies  seek 
supervisor  for  city  news  desk  of  1 1 
reporters,  five  clerks  and  three  assistant 
editors.  Ability  to  plon  short  and  long¬ 
term  news  coverage  as  well  as  lead 
and  coach  staff  essential.  Apply  to 
Roger  Ruthhart,  Rock  Island  Argus,  Box 
3160,  Rock  Island,  IL  61 204-31 60. 


METRO  EDITOR 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Metro  Editor  who  can 
run  a  breaking  story  on  edition  and 
plan  major  enterprise.  We  want  a  news 
junkie  -  someone  who  is  bonds  on,  com¬ 
petitive,  creative,  good  with  people  and 
can  manage.  Please  send  letter,  resume 
and  editing  samples  to: 

Tim  Porter 
AAAE/Enlerprise 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
1 1 0  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
e-mail:  porler^examiner.com 


MUSIC  EDITORS 

New  Times  has  immediate  musk  editor 
openings  at  its  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Houston  and 
Miami.  Job  entails  planning/editing 
music  section,  hiring  freelancers,  review¬ 
ing  music/pop  culture  and  writing  non¬ 
music  feature-length  stories  for  front  of 
book.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  to:  Michael  Yockel, 
Miami  New  Times,  P.O.  Box  01 1 591 , 
Miami,  FL  33101.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


MEDIA 


NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  Zone  7, 
40,000  daily.  Quark  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  required.  Will  train.  Full 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with 
ej^rience.  Box  07334,  Editor  &  Pub- 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  National  Law  Journal  seeks  an 
experienced  editor  for  news  articles. 
Background  in  daily  newspapers,  law 
and/or  low-oriented  publishing  helpful. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume,  letter  with  salary  history 
to  Editor,  National  Law  Journal,  345 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY 
10010. 


NORTHWEST  INDIANA  daily  has  two 
immediate  openings  in  its  editorial 
department.  Qualified  candidates  will 
have  a  degree  in  journalism,  communi¬ 
cation.  Photography,  pagination, 
QuarkXPress  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  07336,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PAGE  DESIGNERS 

We're  a  50,000  PM  in  Northeast  Iowa 
that  needs  two  innovative  page 
designers;  one  with  experience  to 
replace  our  award-winning  ort  director, 
the  other  entry-level.  We've  been 
paginating  for  six  years  and  our 
readers  have  come  to  expect  compell¬ 
ing  section  fronts  and  top-notch  info¬ 
graphics.  We  want  candidates  with 
skills  for  doing  page  design,  typo¬ 
graphy,  graphics  and  maps.  Ability  to 
do  illustrations  is  a  plus.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to  Saul  Shapiro, 
editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  P.O.  Box 
540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


MEDIA 


Bay  Area  newspaper  group,  led  by  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  seeks  page  designers 
for  our  industry-leading  pagination  cen¬ 
ter.  We  are  looking  (or  candidates  who 
are  team  players  with  a  keen  sense  for 
detail  and  intelligent,  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism.  Experience  with  electronk  page 
design  and  particularly  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  is  highly  valued.  Send  a 
resume  and  samj^es  of  your  work  to 
Chris  Campos,  managing  editor, 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  4770 
Willow  Rood,  Pleasanton,  CA  94588. 
Phone:  (510)416-4862. 


REPORTER  needed  for  award  -winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  northern 
Westchester  County,  NY.  Journalism 
degree  or  experierKe  preferred.  Some 
late  nights  required.  Send  resume  and 
clips  (required):  Narth  County  News, 
1 520  Front  St.,  Yorktown  Heights,  NY 
10598. 


REPORTER  with  daily  or  weekly  eweri- 
ence  for  12,000-circulation  doily  in 
Southeast  Texas,  rtear  GuK  Coast.  Beats 
may  iiKlude  city,  polke,  entertainment. 
Resume,  letter,  clips  ta  The  Orange 
Leader,  Attention  Ken  O'Toole,  P.O. 
Box  1028,  Orange,  TX  77631-1028 
(409)883-3571. 

REPORTER 

American  Banker/Bond  Buyer  Newslet¬ 
ter  Division  seeks  a  Reporter  to  write 
hard  news  and  analysis  of  emerging 
market  debt  markets.  Daily  newspaper 
experience  required,  Spanish  a  plus. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Human  Resources,  Dept.  DS 
AMERICAN  BANKER/ 

BOND  BUYER 

Newsletter  Group,  26th  Floor 
1  State  Street  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10004 
No  Phone  Calls,  Please 
EOE  M/F/D/V 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media*Admini$tration*Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 
SANTA  FE  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  daily,  is  looking  (or  a 
City  Editor  (or  its  northern  New  Mexico 
bureau.  The  job  involves  supervising 
seven  reporters  who  produce  news  and 
feature  stories  for  a  five-day  section 
with  all  local  copy.  The  Journal  applies 
an  aggressive  hard-news  approach  to 
coverage.  We  want  to  hire  a  self-slarter 
who  is  well-grounded  in  news,  with 
nevrspaper  reporting  experience  plus  at 
least  one  or  two  years  of  full-time 
supervisory  editing  at  a  daily.  Other 
qualifications:  Solid  organizational 
skills,  ability  to  spot  holes  and  potential 
libel  in  copy,  leadership  qualities  and  a 
willingness  to  work  nights.  Send  letter 
giving  news  and  management  philoso¬ 
phy,  resume  and  tearsheets  of  pages  or 
sections  that  reflect  current  work  to: 
Sharon  Hendrix,  Journal  north  editor, 
328  Golisteo  Street,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87501. 


Nothing  but  courage  can  guide  life. 

Vauvenargues 


MEDIA  PROFESSIONALS 

New  Jersey  On-Line  seeks  a  core  of  innovative  media  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  launch  a  new  service  being  developed  on  the 
Internet's  World  Wide  Web.  Candidates  need  not  have  on-line 
experience  but  must  be  eager  to  work  in  this  new  medium: 
inventing  new  kinds  of  content  and  service  while  interacting  with 
and  learning  from  their  audience.  Experience  in  daily  news  is  an 
important  plus  for  all  positions. 

•  Advertising  Director  with  a  media  background. 

•  Design  Director  with  a  high-impact  style  and  a  keen 
understanding  of  news  and  service.  Fluency  in  Illustrator  or 
Freehand  and  Photoshop  a  must. 

•  Managing  Editor  to  lead  an  editorial  staff  in  development  and 
management  of  content.  News  experience  important. 

•  Editors  with  proven  judgment  and  editing  talent  to  adapt  news 
for  on-line. 

•  Producers  to  create  new  content  areas  and  services,  learning 
and  using  all  the  tools  of  this  new  medium. 

•  Marketing  Director  with  experience  in  media. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  comparable  benefits.  Please 
send  resumes,  examples  of  work,  salary  history,  as  well  as,  day 
and  evening  phone  numbers  to  Box  07327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EOE  M/F/HA/ 
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ROOMTOWRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  ond  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  e^lore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reoc- 
tions  and  win  notional  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  ond 
the  hurried  f^finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits.. .and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  gcM 
story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Monoging  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideos  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  outlining  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  how  you'll 
put  it  together.) 


MARKEHNG 


EDITOftlAL 


SENIOR  WRITER 

National  health  care  publisher  seeks  a 
Senior  Writer  (Washington  office)  for  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  have  at  least  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  writing/reporting  experience 
preferable  on  a  weekly  or  a  daily 
newspaper,  a  solid  understanding  of 
health  and  legislative  issues  and  a 
bachelors  degree  in  English  or  journal¬ 
ism,  or  equivalent  experience. 
Demonstrated  ability  to  work  with  str¬ 
ingent  deadlines  along  with  excellent 
interviewing  skills  necessary.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  plus  a 
congenial,  professional,  nonsmoking 
work  environment.  Send  your  resume 
with  at  least  five  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

American  Hospital  Publishing,  IrK. 

737  N.  Michigan  Avenue  #700 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f/d/v 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  SPORTS  WRITER 
29,000  daily  needs  hands-on  editor/ 
writer  to  direct  sports  staff  of  3  full- 
timers  plus  part-timers.  We  want 
aggressive  coverage  of  local  sports. 


most  cosmopolitan  sports  package  our 
newshole  permits.  Also  seeking  applica¬ 
tions  for  sports  writing  position.  Strong 
editing  and  designs  skills  also  important 
for  this  spot,  as  is  an  ability  to  handle  a 
variety  or  writing  assignments  with  flair. 
Write  with  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Bob  Schumacher,  editor.  The 
Sheboygan  Press,  632  Center  Ave., 
Shebo)^n,  W1  53081 . 


MARKETING 


►  marketing 


I  Marketing  Research  Manager  I 


Larg«  Atlanta  communications  company  is  seeking  an  experi- 
oncod  marketing  research  manager.  Responsibilities  include: 

►  Managing  iarge  market  surveys 

►  Using  archhrai  data  and  government  sources 

►  Literature  search 

►  Selling  and  training 

►  One  on  one  intervievring 

QuayfM  candiiMM  nwst  haw  prows  problain  tohriag  abiMy,  good  Mar- 
partoaal  sUllt,  a  high  ontrgy  lawi  and  a  strong  desire  to  achiaw  results. 

Previous  eiperieace  vrorUag  with  a  Biaior  retailer,  consultiag  fkin  or 
consumer  package  goods  coaipaay  desirable. 

ReMad  colege  degree  or  MBA  preferred.  Pay  Commensurato  with  skills. 


► 


Ad  #1234 

c/o  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Box  4689 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 


SPORTS  EDITOR  sought  by  quality- 
minded  community  wewly.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  thoughlrul  reporter  and  lively 
writer.  Good  pay  and  benefits,  i^one  9, 
in  the  Northwest.  Replies  to  Box  07318, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNOLOGY  WRITER 

The  emphasis  is  equal.  It  won't  do  us 
any  good  to  hire  a  propeller-head  if 
he/she  can't  explain  technological  con¬ 
cepts  to  readers.  And  it  doesn't  help  to 
hire  a  writer  who  isn't  computer- 
literate.  We  need  that  rare  creature: 
Someone  with  a  beat  reporter's  energy, 
a  feoture  reporter's  writing  skills  and  a 
sociologist's  understanding  of  business 
cultures.  This  is  the  lead  position  for  a 
team  of  reporters  we're  forming  to 
cover  technology.  The  News  & 
Observer's  circulation  area  is  home  to 
Research  Triangle  Park  and  dozens  of 
innovative  technology  companies  (and 
is  also  the  place  Money  magazine  last 
year  declared  was  the  best  place  in 
America  to  live.)  Send  resume,  four  best 
clips  and  letter  to  Judy  Botch,  News  & 
observer,  215  S.  McDowell  Street, 
Raleigh,  NC  27602. 


The  (BATON  ROUGE)  Advocate,  a 
1 00,000  daily  and  1 40,000  Sunday, 
seeks  a  aualified  picture  editor  to  be 
responsible  for  the  daily  editorial 
picture  content  of  all  the  sections.  This  is 
a  salaried  position  on  a  staff  of  1 1 .  The 
picture  editor  reports  to  the  DVector  of 
Photography  and  helps  lead  seven 
photographers,  an  assistant  picture 
editor  and  a  lab  technician.  Applicants 
should  hove  a  minimum  of  seven  years 
experience  in  various  aspects  of  news 
photography  and  a  B.A.  degree  in 
photojournalism  or  a  related  field.  G>m- 
puter  literacy  is  essential;  exposure  to 


Leafdesk  would  be  most  helpful.  Strong 
interpersonal  skills  are  needed.  This  is 
primarily  a  day  shift.  The  Advocate 
offers  good  benefits  and  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  salary.  An  experienced  photo¬ 
grapher  would  be  considered.  Apply 
to:  Ron  Bell,  director  of  photography. 
The  Advocate,  525  Lafayette  Street, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70802.  Serious  tele¬ 
phone  inquiries  are  welcome  at  (504) 
388-0280.  It  is  company  policy  to  con¬ 
duct  pre-employment  drug  screening. 
We  ore  looking  to  fill  this  position  soon. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  for 
award-winning  weeklies  in  Dutchess 
County,  NY.  Manage  three  reporters, 
write  editorials  ana  columns,  produce 
pages  on  PageMaker.  Long  hours,  low 
pay,  supportive  environment.  Sense  of 
humor  essential.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  salary  history  to  Diane  Zucker, 
assistant  publisher/executive  editor, 
Taconic  Media,  P.O.  Box  316, 
Millbrook,  NY  12545,  call  (914)  677- 
8241 ,  or  fax  (91 4)  677-6337. 


THE  GERMAN  PRESS  AGENCY  (dta) 
seeks  experienced  wire  service 
journalist  with  good  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  German  language  for  its  inter¬ 
national  English  service.  Desk  position 
in  Washing^  DC.  Resume,  cover  letter 
to  Herbert  Winkler,  969  Notional  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20045  or 
Fax  (202)  783-41 16. 


The  best  cure  I  know  for  wrile/s  block  is 
deadline. 

Charles  Kenney 


EDITORIAL 


THE  FAIRBANKS  Daily  News-Miner, 
Alaska's  second-largest  newspaper, 
seeks  a  copy  editor/page  designer  to 
join  its  news  desk.  We're  switching  to 
pagination  and  are  looking  (or  a 
journalist  who  has  the  skills  to  nelp  us 
use  our  new  toys  well.  At  least  two 
years'  experierKe  on  a  daily  copy  desk 
is  a  must. 

Fairbanks  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  Inter¬ 
ior,  is  a  university  town  and  the  state's 
dog  mushing  capital.  We're  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rolling  hills  and  settled 
among  the  Chena  River.  Winters  here, 
we're  told,  are  no  worse  than  the 
Midwest  arxl  summers  are  glorious. 

Send  tear  sheets  and  a  resume  to 
Dermot  Cole,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  P.O.  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 


INTERNSHIPS 


PRINT  MEDIA  INTERNSHIPS 
List  of  1 23  nationwide.  $5. 
Dr.  Jim  Mahood,  P.O.  Box  3361 
Salisbury,  NC  28145. 


PRESSROOM 


SECOND  PRESSMAN  for  single  width, 
5-unit  web  press  publishing  thriving  six 
edition  doily  in  Rocky  Mountain  resort 
community.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Arlan  Hemphil,  The  Aspen 
Times,  Box  E,  Aspen,  CO  81612. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 

Opportunity  (or  growth  with  Zone  4,  3- 
Day  weekly,  1 5-person  staff.  Implement¬ 
ing  plan  for  pagination  on  Macintosh 


f>le  skills  and  computer  network  know- 
edge  are  preferred.  Management 
experience  in  the  composing  room  is 
required.  Salary  $25,000  -  $35,000 
commensurate  with  experience. 
Includes  good  benefit  package.  Send 
replies  to  Box  07331,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES  MANAGER,  special  projects  and 
major  accounts  for  established  weekly 
group.  160,000+  circulation.  Blue  chip 
LI.  suburbs  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Salary,  bonus  and  full  benefits.  Fox  or 
mail:  Personnel  Director,  Richner  Pub¬ 
lications,  379  Central  Ave.,  Lawrence, 
NY  11559;  Fox  (516)  569-4942. 


Editor 

Sl 

Publisher 

The  Communication 
link  of  the  newspaper 
industry  every  week 


since  1884. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 
LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S6.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-S5  45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


1  week-$4. 1 0  per  line 

2  week$-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  Hne,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  Hne.  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  Insertksn  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  hserllon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditioncil  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  Hne  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATiONS. 

Deadiine:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  C  ASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  lllustTations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  SIX;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rotes  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name  _  _  _ 

Address _ 

City _  _ 

State _  _  _ 

Zip - 

EditorS'Publisher 

West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  1X11.  (212)675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AGGRESSIVE  profit  minded  publisher 
seeks  new  challenge  outside  California. 
Excellent  track  record  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  Strong  in  community  relations.  Reply 
to  Box  07340,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PUBLISHER/GM  with  diverse,  multi- 
media  experience.  Very  strong  in  com¬ 
petitive  marketing  and  sales  devel¬ 
opment.  Prefer  large  weekly  or  weekly/ 
shopper  group.  (813)  273- 1041. 

ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  MAGAZINE  PUBUSHER 
seeks  to  develop  custom  magazines/ 
inserts/ special  sections.  Freelance  or 
contract.  (505)  281-2575 

EDITORIAL 

AMBITIOUS,  graduating  reporter  seeks 
position  covering  news  and  features. 
Cops  and  Courts  are  my  specialty,  and 
evening  hours  are  preferred.  All  zones 
considered,  as  I  am  anxious  to  relocate 
and  see  the  world.  Contact  Pamela  Wilh 
inger  (305)  446-4789. 

APRIL  GRAD  can't  wait  to  get  out  of 
classroom  and  into  your  newsroom.  Pro¬ 
fessional  writing  experience  for  mid¬ 
sized  daily,  sports  knowledge,  extensive 
quark  skills  are  part  of  package.  Call 
Pot  (801)  371 -2274. _ 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  of  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  business  magazines 
seeks  new  challenge  after  nine-year 
record  of  industry  leadership,  high 
reodership,  and  scores  of  awards. 
Experience  also  includes  top  editorial 
supervisory  role  and  1 2-year  stint  at 
one  of  the  big  three  weekly  consumer 
news  magazines.  Can  inspire  editorial 
teams,  generate  fresh  ideas,  budget 
wisely,  and  boost  editorial  productivity. 
A  real  hands-on,  content-driven  chief 
editor  with  rich  experience  over  many 
beats:  science  and  technology,  busi¬ 
ness,  social  trends.  Box  07311,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES-based  reporter  wants 
additional  freelance  work.  Call  (310) 
287-0015. 


SEASONED  PRO  out  of  daily  'grind' 
wants  back  in.  Biz  world  ain't  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  Freelance  OK,  but 
something  missing.  Award-winning 
writer/editor.  Sports,  news.  Prefer  Zone 
2,  but  WILL  CONSIDER  any  serious 
query.  Three  E's  hard  to  beat-Energy, 
Enthusiasm,  Experience.  Box  06978, 
Editor  &  Publish^. 


TO  SOUTHERN  PUBUSHERS 
Proven  newsroom  leader,  motivator 
and  manager  with  hard-earned 
national  credentials,  fresh  ideas  and 
much  positive  energy  is  ready  to  come 
home  to  the  South  from  megalopolis 
editoriol  position.  I  wont  to  again  help 
lead  a  community  daily  news  product  to 
new  heights  of  excellence  and  reader 
satisfaction  as  its  editor.  Box  07305, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPECIAL  sections  editor  at  30K  daily 
seeks  editing  position,  preferably 
Northwest  or  Southeast  but  open- 
minded.  Five  years  experience  in  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  reporting.  Strong  at 
managing  projects  from  start  to  finish 
while  coordinating  with  others.  Kevin, 
(801)375-4604. 

FREELANCE 

EXPERIENCED  IHorse  racing  writer  will 
be  at  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  is  seek- 
inq  freelance  opportunities.  Box  07333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTPLACEMENT 

Due  to  three  recent  acquisitions  of  daily 
newspapers,  GOOD  NEWS  has  been 
asked  to  help  outplace  several  pro¬ 
fessional  managers  who  were  caught 
either  in  the  dov^sizing  or  os  part  or  a 
corporate  duplication  of  duties.  All  of 
these  individuals  are  looking  forward  to 
a  new  opportunity  and  challenge.  They 
are  willing  to  relocate.  IF  YOU  HIRE 
ANY  OF  THESE  CANDIDATES,  THERE 
WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 

CIRCULATION  AAANAGER;  20  yeors  of 
experience  with  dailies  as  small  as 
12,000  and  as  large  as  50,000.  For 
the  lost  five  years,  he  has  been  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  of  a  12,(X)0  daily  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Excellent 
work  ethic. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  10  years  of  solid 
experience  and  a  manager  for  over  six. 
Excellent  design  and  copy  skills.  Enjoys 
the  managing  and  training  of  young 
reporters.  Looking  for  another  #1  or 
possibly  a  #2  position  at  a  mid-level 
OKirket. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER;  Over  20 
years  of  experience  as  a  supervisor  in 
the  press  and  composing  area.  20 
years  with  the  same  company- 
relocated  to  his  present  position.  He  is 
responsible  for  over  30  employees.  For 
the  last  several  years  he  has  hod  expe- 
rience  with  a  Goss  Urbanite. 
Midwestern  work  ethic. 

The  client  companies  that  bought  these 
papers  hove  paid  GOOD  NEWS  to  ou^ 
place  each  of  these  individuals.  All  of 
these  employees  have  excellent  work 
records.  They  were  laid  off  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  As  stated  earlier,  if 
you  hire  anv  of  these  candidates,  there 
will  be  no  fee.  If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  any  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals,  please  call  Rob't  Greene  at  the 
number  below. 

GCXXINEWS 

Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 

Etettendorf,  lA  52722 

(319)359-4877 

Fox  (319)  359-8539 


Some  minds  seem  almost  to  create 
themselves,  springing  up  under  every 
disadvantax  ana  working  their  solitary 
but  irresistible  way  through  a  thousand 
obstacles. 

Washington  Irving 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

WHAT  A  FREE  PRESS 
MEANS  TO  AMERICA 


by  Katherine  Zguladze 


FREE  PRESS  IS  a  very  important  issue 
for  all  countries  that  claim  to  be  free 
and  democratic. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  a 
country  that  is  known  as  the  “home  of 
democracy,”  understand  the  value  of 
free  press  from  childhood. 

I,  however,  have  lived  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  for  my  15  years  of  life,  a 
country  where  people  were  kept  far 
away  from  the  truth.  I  saw  the  country 
ruined  because  of  constant  lying,  and 
the  main  source  of  wrong  information 
was  the  media. 

It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  important  a  free  press  is. 
I  want  to  be  a  journalist,  and  I  hope  to 
learn  a  lot  about  this  profession  in  an 


Zguladze,  15,  is  from  Tsibili,  Georgia, 
formerly  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
foreign  exchange  student  participating  in 
the  Secondary  School  Exchange 
Initiative,  she  is  a  student  at  Marlow 
High  School  in  Duncan,  Okla.  The 
above  is  her  second'place  winning  essay 
in  a  statewide  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Eastern  Oklahorrui  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists . 


American  school;  and  here  1  am,  read¬ 
ing  stories  about  events  that  probably 
would  have  been  hidden  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  my  country. 

In  America,  as  I  see  it,  journalists 
are  not  afraid  to  write  about  controver¬ 
sial  subjects  because  they  have  more 
faith  in  their  rights  and  are  more  sure 
about  the  law,  having  grown  up  with 
freedom  of  speech. 

However,  I  hear  people  saying:  “You 


can’t  be  100%  sure  about  anything 
nowadays,”  and  they  might  be  right.  As 
one  wise  man  said,  “The  only  thing  I 
am  sure  about  is  that  I  am  not  sure 
about  anything  in  this  world.”  Here 
journalists  are  supposed  to  help. 

They  need  to  be  given  as  objective 
information  as  possible.  But,  some¬ 
times,  to  attract  readers,  journalists 
sensationalize  the  bad  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  wrong  side  of  the  story.  They 
are  abusing  their  freedom  of  the  press. 

There  is  a  different  side  of  a  problem 
when  journalists  cannot  get  the  truth. 
Sometimes,  governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  hide  the  information  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press.  They  have  dif¬ 
ferent  excuses  for  not  letting  reporters 
observe  the  real  situation  if  they  do 
not  want  the  story  to  be  brought  to 
public  attention. 

It  is  sad  that  in  such  cases  there  is 
not  much  that  journalists  can  do.  This 
once  again  proves  that  freedom  is  not 
“free,”  even  in  the  most  democratic 
country  in  the  world. 

1  know  that  free  press  means  a  lot 


for  Americans,  and,  more  than  that,  I 
believe  that  free  press  is  one  of  the 
most  important  components  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  United  States. 

My  country  is  now  free  from  Russian 
control  and  is  trying  to  be  democratic. 
Countries  like  the  United  States  are 
examples  from  which  we  are  going  to 
learn. 

For  the  five  years  that  Georgia  has 
been  following  democratic  principles. 


we  have  found  out  that  the  media  have 
to  play  a  very  important  part  in  chang¬ 
ing  people’s  attitudes  and  views.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  United  States —  the 
press  is  the  main  source  of  information 
by  which  people  live. 

Americans  are  lucky  to  have  a  free 
press,  and  that  accurate  information 
can  reach  the  public. 

A  free  press  is  important,  and  it  is 
something  that  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted. 

One  thing  is  certain,  without  a  free 
press  the  United  States  of  America 
would  not  be  the  same  country  it  is  to¬ 
day.  It  would  not  be  the  “sweet  land  of 
liberty”  or  “home  of  democracy”  or  an 
example  for  newborn  democratic 
countries. 

Donation 

THE  SANTA  FE  New  Mexican  has  giv¬ 
en  117  volumes  of  the  paper  to  the  new 
Palace  of  the  Governors  History  Re¬ 
search  Library  in  Santa  Fe. 


I,  however,  have  lived  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
for  my  15  years  of  life,  a  country  where  people 
were  kept  far  away  from  the  truth.  I  saw  the 
country  ruined  because  of  constant  lying,  and  the 
main  source  of  wrong  information  was  the  media. 
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